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An Open Letter from the New Editor 


HEARTY ASSURANCES of support from the CAMWS Executive Committee and 
other members of the Association have soothed considerably the qualms 
which one feels in undertaking to continue the fine tradition of the Journal. 
More positively, a feeling of zest is created by its past achievements and the 
plentiful resources of talent and energy among classicists which will make pos- 
sible the rea ization of even greater potentiality. 


There will be changes in policies, format, and features. To this end, sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the Journal will be received gratefully, especially 
now but also at any time. However, the first agendum is to maintain what is 
established. Most vital for the Journal are original articles on all aspects of the 
classical world and its tradition, particularly topics and treatments which 
interest and benefit large groups of our readers. Essential also is the expert’s 
contribution of interpreting current developments in classical scholarship 
which busy teachers can’t begin to know entirely; such articles will be spe- 
cially solicited. Reviews of important books written by competent scholars 
and teachers will continue. ‘‘The Teacher’s Scrapbook’’ and ‘‘We See by the 
Papers’’ have carried ideas for teaching and classical news, and this function 
will be enlarged. There must be considerable space in the Journal for informa- 
tion, issues, programs, questions and answers — at a time when classicists in 
the secondary schools and universities are doing so many things; our most 
serious professional problems make ali teachers of Classics interdependent; 
mass communication-media are disseminating our subject matter, etc. The 
*‘Scrapbook”’ will be renamed as part of the process of enlarging its role. 


In the selection of material for publication, there will continue to be two main 
criteria: the standard of quality and value must be high, and there should be 
constant balance between research products and practical data, to use a dis- 
tinction which is not entirely valid. Yet such policy means little unless there 
is a large opportunity for selection, which can be achieved only through the 
active cooperation of many supporters. 


In addition to the richly-deserved accolades delivered to Professor Murley, 
Professor DeLacy, and Professor Abel, warm thanks are here expressed to 
Professor Grace L. Beede of the University of South Dakota and to Professor 
Grundy Steiner of Northwestern University for their energetic services as 
departmental editors. At the same time, welcome goes out to Professor 
Margaret Forbes, Department of Classical Languages, University of Min- 
nesota, who will take up the ‘‘Scrapbook,’’ and to Professor Fred W. House- 
holder, Jr., Department of C.assics, Indiana University, who will be in charge 
of book reviews. These changes will be effective for the next volume. 


A kind well-wisher recentiy wrote to me: ‘‘I hope that the CAMWS will furnish 
you with a magnificent editorial chair, deeply upholstered to protect your long- 
suffering flesh from all the shocks and knocks that editors are proverbially 
heir to.’”’ As yet there has been no sign of this chair in Bloomington, but as- 
suredly comfort greater than merely fleshly will be provided by the spirit of 
the Association and the good will of the Journal’s friends everywhere. 
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FOR THE SUMMER OF 1956 
A CRUISE OF THE GREEK ISLANDS 


The Stoa of Attalos will be dedicated at Athens 
August 30, 31 and September 1 


There will be a cruise of the Greek Islands August 23 - September 2 for those 
attending this dedication. Lecturers on the cruise will include among others, 
Professor Denys Page, Dr. William B. Dinsmoor, Professor Gertrude Smith 
and Professor James S. Constantine. 


Islands visited: Crete (including Phaestos), Thera, Rhodes (including 
Lindus) , Cos, Patmos, Delos, Myconos, Tenos, Aegina. 


Price of the cruise and accommodations at Athens during the dedication. .$390 
Transatlantic fares not included. 


Tour of Greece, including Sunium, Marathon, Delphi, Eleusis, Corinth, 
Mycenae, Epidaurus, Tiryns, and the Cruise, August 20- September 4. . $480 
Transatlantic fares not included, 


For Full Information Write DEPARTMENT D 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Newton Massachusetts 
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TEACHERS SCRAPBOOK 


Edited by Grace L. Beede 


THIRD DECLENSION, 
SIMPLIFIED 


WHETHER FROM necessity, or from a 
tendency in the teaching of grammar to 
run too much to details, the teaching of 
the third declension is or has become a 
real problem to many teachers. Many be- 
ginners’ books treat it as a problem, some 
devoting as many as ten lessons to it. The 
solution should be sought not in the omis- 
sion of essentials merely to gain brevity, 
but in such an analysis of these essentials 
that nothing important may be left out and 
that all that is important may be crystal- 
lized into a definite, recognizable unit. 
Concentration upon this unity, not only for 
the third but for all the declensions, can 
untangle many difficulties, eliminate un- 
necessary lessons, and make the work 
much easier for both teacher and student. 

It is interesting to note how many things 
are restated and retaught in the declensions 
as though they were absolutely new data 
that had never been mentioned before. 
Many things which are true not only of the 
third declension but of all the declensions 
are presented in new columns of paradigms 
to be memorized. Nuisances of this sort 
are the elaborations over ‘‘adjectives of 
one termination,’’ ‘‘adjectives of two termi- 
nations,’’ and so forth, where the variation 
is so slight that we might stop and ask why 
we ever came to make such an issue of it. 
For instance, even in the second declension 
a whole separate column is given to words 
like puer. Where the nominative is written 
with a parenthesis (-us), the student need 
not be asked to memorize a new set of 
forms, for the parenthesis indicates that, 
while not all words of the second declen- 
sion had the -us and some had lost it, the 
rest of the case forms are all the same. 
Thus, such words as puer and vir can be 
presented at first as puer(us) and vir(us), 
so that the -us appears as the real case 
ending, and the -er, -ir, etc., as a part of 
the stem, which they really are, with the 
case-sign lost. 

In the process of unifying the declensions, 
it is of great value to give, rather early, 


the entire group of declension endings. 
Almost from the beginning, by arranging 
the cases as a unit, the necessity for repe- 
tition where there is no real difference is 
reduced to a minimum. The arrangement 
in single vertical columns for each declen- 
sion is adopted so that comparison may be 
secured throughout, singular with singular, 
plural with plural, all the way across. It 
is to be noted that there is but one column 
of endings for each declension, as suggested 
above, and that it includes masculines and 
feminines only. The law for neuters, that 
‘‘all nominatives, accusatives, and voca- 
tives are alike, and that they all end in -a 
in the plural’’ must be stated above and 
below the chart without adding a new 
column for them, 


For classroom use it is very convenient 
to have this table of the declensions printed 
in large rubber-stamp letters on a white or 
off-white screen; a window shade is excel- 
lent. Mounted over the blackboard, to be 
pulled down as needed, this saves re- 
writing on the board each time and guaran- 
tees more frequent reference until the 
unity of the declensions becomes more 
evident to the class. This is the table of 
endings, one column for each of the de- 
clensions: 


a. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
-a -(us), -um -(s) -us -es 
-ae -i -is -us -ei 
-ae -O -i -ui -ei 
-am -um -em -um -em 
-a -0 e, -i -u -e 
-a -e -(s) -us -eS 
-ae -i -es -us -es 
-arum -orum -(ijum -uum -erum 
-is -is -ibus -ibus -ebus 
-as -Os -es -us -es 
-is -is -ibus -ibus -ebus 
-ae -i -es -us -es 


After the case forms have been arranged 
in this way, the teacher can begin to ask 
the class for data on the regularity of the 
“tags’’ by which the different case-ideas 
are expressed. These points are obvious: 


1. The tag for a singular object (masculine or 
feminine) is -m. 

2. The tag for a plural object (masculine or 
feminine) is -s. 
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3. The dative singular ends in -i [In the first, the 
-i ending changed to -e; in the second, the i 
was dropped: -o (i) ]. 

. The ablative singular lacks an ‘‘ending’’. (Ex- 
ception: in the third, -e, instead of -i.) 

. The genit've plural ends in -um. 

- All datives and ablative plurals are alike, with- 
in each declension. 

. All neuters are alike in the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative; in the plural, the end- 
ing is always -a. 


a 


This one-column ending scheme shows 
plainly that -s either will or will not appear 
in the nominative singular and that the 
rest of the forms do not vary. With this 
firmly in mind, the teacher can proceed 
accordingly without running into a wilder- 
ness of meaningless forms. It becomes un- 
thinkable to consider it necessary to re- 
write the whole third declension adjective 
scheme for such an adjective as acer, 
actis, acre, presenting it as a separate 
adjective just because the nominative mas- 
culine happens not to have an -s ending; 
or that it should be separated from ferax 
into a separate compartment, because the 
nominative happens to start off on the 
wrong foot. If the simplified scheme of 
presentation is adhered to throughout, ad- 
jectives too can be presented simply as of 
two types: 


1. Adjectives of the -(us), -a, -um type, and 
2. Adjectives of the third-declension type (ab- 

lat ve singular in -i). 
This tends to bind the adjective together 
with the nouns in the form of the single 
unit, so that, after the one-column set of 
endings has been thoroughly established, no 
great amount of additional effort is re- 
quired to get a general and exact knowl- 
edge of the adjectives. Involvement in a 
multiplicity of details over the i-stems and 
the consonant-stems can also be avoided 
by noting that all i-stems have -ium in the 
genitive plural. The more specific and 
exact rules and variations should be in- 
troduced neither too much in detail, nor 
too soon. 

J. N. Brown 
North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


CLASSICAL FILMSTRIPS 


Professor Norman T. Pratt, Jr., Indiana 
University, kindly calls to our attention two 
classical filmstrips of which notice is given 
in the bulletin, Indiana Educational Activi- 
ties: 

Ulysses, a new, full-color, 65-frame film- 
strip, outlining the adventures of the hero 


of Homer’s Odyssey, for use in intermediate 
and secondary grades, was prepared by 
William Lewin, Ph.D., from color trans- 
parencies based on Paramount’s Techni- 
color screen version of Homer’s Odyssey, 
starring Kirk Douglas. 


Alexander the Great is the title of a new, 
full-color, 55-frame filmstrip outlining the 
life and aims of Alexander the Great, who 
was the first to conquer the entire civilized 
world. The filmstrip was prepared by Dr. 
William Lewin, editor of Audio-Visual 
Guide, from color transparencies based on 
scenes from the United Artists photoplay. 
It includes a Lire magazine color map of 
the empire of Alexander the Great and 
shows Alexander’s aim to unite Europe 
and Asia. 


Copies are available at $7.50, postpaid, 
from Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., 1630 Springfield Avenue, Maplewood, 
New Jersey. 


SEMPLE SCHOLARSHIP 
GRANT 


The CAMWS Committee On Awards an- 
nounces that the winner of the Semple 
Scholarship for study this summer at the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens is Miss Mary Caffey, teacher of 
Latin in East High School, Salt Lake City. 
Congratulations! 


The College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, will hold its eighteenth 
Institute on the Teaching of Latin, from 
June 25 through July 13. Professors A. P. 
Wagener and George J. Ryan will be in 
charge. Visitors will include Dr. Grace A. 
Crawford and Professor David M. Robinson. 


Professor Oscar E. Nybakken sends no- 
tice of a Classical Conference to be held at 
the State University of Iowa, April 28. The 
featured speaker will be Mr. T. L. Chrysan- 
thopoulos, First Secretary of the Royal 
Hellenic Embassy, Washington, D.C. 


The twenty-eighth national convention of 
Eta Sigma Phi is to be held at the Molton 
Hotel, Birmingham, April 13 and 14, at the 
invitation of Pi Chapter, Birmingham- 
Southern College. 
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Fate and Free Will in Vergil’s Aeneid 


HIS PaPER IS NOT an attempt to ex- 

amine Vergil’s conception of For- 
tuna omnipotens et ineluctabile fatum 
(VIII.334). I am not concerned on this 
eccas‘on with the relation of Fate to 
the gods, nor with the destiny of the 
world as we see it in the Aeneid.! I 
wish rather to consider Vergil’s char- 
acters and the manner in which the 
element of divine motivation affects 
their portrayal. Or, to look at the other 
side of the coin, to what extent are 
the characters free agents? How nec- 
essary is the divine intervention, and 
what use does Vergil make of it? This 
in itself is a large topic, for it concerns 
not only many minor characters, but 
the major characters as well—Aeneas, 
Dido, and Turnus—and in a short paper 
I can sketch only the main outline of 
Vergil’s treatment. 

We should note, first of all, that the 
position of Aeneas in the poem is 
unique among the major characters: 
Dido, Mezentius, and Turnus act in op- 
position to the fated order of events 
and end in disaster; Aeneas cooperates 
with and acts in harmony with destiny. 
Many for this reason have misunder- 
stood and criticized Vergil’s delineation 
of his hero, and I should like to re- 
peat what I wrote some years ago: 


Th’s paper was read at a joint meeting of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Section of the Classical 
Association of New England and th¢ Classical 
Club of Greater Boston at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts on February 25, 1956. Thé author is 
President of the American Philological Associa- 
tion and is at present Visiting Professor at Har- 
vard, on leave of absence from Princeton. 


Aeneas, far from being a weak character 
or a puppet in the hands of Fate, is in every 
way a worthy hero of the epic which bears 
his name. . . . There is no lack of strong 
feeling in Aeneas, but he has subordinated 
his feelings to the will of the gods and 
Fate.” 


This statement needs qualification: 
it is only gradually that Aeneas learns 
the will of the gods, for the great 
revelation of the future comes in the 
speech of Anchises in VI. Thereafter 
Aeneas never falters, and it is im- 
portant to note that his cooperation is 
willing; he says to Evander in VIII. 
133: fatis egere volentem.* 

Prior to VI, however, Aeneas does 
falter, and more than once. In II he 
disobeys Hector’s words to flee and 
rushes madly into the conflict.4 Dur- 
ing the storm off the coast of Africa 
in I, he regrets that he had not per- 
ished on the plains of Troy; not until 
they are safe on land does he remind 
his men that a new Troy is destined 
to arise in Latium (204-206) and even 
then, according to Vergil (208 f.), he 
pretends a hope which he does not feel. 
In IV he completely forgets his mis- 
sion, and is forcibly reminded by Mer- 
cury; he then realizes that, just as 
Italy must replace Troy as his patria, 
so Italy and not Dido must be his amor. 
This I take to be the significance of 
the famous words in IV.347: hic amor, 
haec patria est.5 The very fact that Ju- 
piter must intervene through Mercury 
to recall Aeneas to the path of duty is 
itself an indication of the strength of 
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Aeneas’ love for Dido. This is the most 
striking instance in the entire Aeneid 
of divine intervention conflicting with 
the desire of a character; in most 
cases, as we shall see shortly, divine 
intervention and psychological motiva- 
tion work together. Aeneas obeys Mer- 
cury and cooperates with the divine 
will, but his attitude is reluctant; cf. 
361: Italiam non sponte sequor, and 
VI.460: invitus, regina, tuo de litore 
cessi. This is very different from his 
words to Evander in VIII.133: fatis 
egere volentem. 


Even after Aeneas is reminded of his 
mission in IV he again falters; this is 
in Sicily when some of the ships are 
consumed by fire; oblitus fatorum (V. 
703), he considers whether he should 
give up his quest and settle in Sicily. 
Not even the advice of Nautes (709- 
718) removes his cares, and the vision 
of Anchises is necessary to encourage 
him to carry out Nautes’ instructions 
(cf. 728-731) and continue the journey.® 


I cite these passages as evidence for 
the fact that, prior to the revelation in 
VI, Aeneas is no puppet but very hu- 
man in his weaknesses. He is certainly 
not ‘‘the shadow of a man,”’ as Page 
calls him.? After the vision of the fu- 
ture of Rome, Aeneas in a sense is a 
‘“‘dedicated man,’’ but still a very hu- 
man person, especially in his pity for 
the unnecessary suffering and death 
caused by the war which he is forced to 
fight against his will. His anger after 
the death of Pallas in X is itself a 
human trait.* He is outstanding in piety 
and in the second half of the poem has, 
in addition, the magnanimity of a great 
leader.” 


But what about the other major char- 
acters? I said above that they act in 
opposition to the fated order of events 
and end in disaster. But is the disaster 
due to their opposition, or does it re- 
sult from other factors over which they 
do have control? What can we see in 
Vergil’s portrayal of character that will 
help us to understand how the poet 
himself felt about freedom of will? 


Vergil composed a mythological epic, 
one which was Homeric in many re- 
spects; divine machinery was a nec- 
essary part of such an epic, but Ver- 
gil’s interest in human emotions and 
the psychology of his characters made 
it impossible for him to explain human 
action entirely by the working of Fate 
or divine interference. Again and again 
we find the poet using what may be 
called ‘‘double causation.’’1° Divine 
motivation is present as a part of the 
epic tradition, but what the god or 
goddess usually does is merely to ac- 
centuate or inflame a state of mind 
already eager to do what the deity 
wishes. In other words, the action of 
the god in a sense externalizes the 
sentiments of the characters and brings 
them to a decisive fulfillment. 


Illustrations of this procedure are 
numerous: in V the Trojan women are 
weary of their travels and desire to 
remain in Sicily (615-617).11 When Iris, 
sent down by Juno, speaks to them in 
the form of Beroe (623-640), she ex- 
presses their own feelings and takes 
the lead in burning the ships.1° Sim- 
ilarly, when Juturna in XII intervenes 
to break the truce and delay the single 
combat of Aeneas and Turnus, the at- 
titude of the Rutulians as they behold 
Turnus’ pallor and wasted cheeks (216- 
221) has already been described; more 
and more thay have turned against the 
idea of Turnus fighting in their behalf. 
Cupid in I, disguised as Ascanius, con- 
tributes to the awakening of Dido’s 
love, but the divine intervention seems 
hardly necessary; Dido’s admiration of 
Aeneas, the similarity of their expe- 
riences, and her growing interest as he 
tells the story of his adventures!* 
would explain her attitude and the con- 
flict in her mind at the beginning of IV. 


Even the threefold activity of Juno’s 
agent Allecto, who in VII brings about 
the outbreak of the war in Latium, 
must be considered here. The attitudes 
of Turnus and Amata are already 
known to the reader; Allecto inspires 
them with frenzy, but they act in ac- 
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cord with their own desires. And what 
about the third incident—the madden- 
ing of the hounds of Ascanius so that 
they will chase a deer? What would be 
more natural for hunting dogs in any 
case? According to Juno, Allecto was 
a creature of amazing talents—she had 
mille nocendi artes (338). But when 
we analyze what she actually does, 
her achievements seem rather disap- 
pointing; their main advantage is to 
place the blame for the outbreak of the 
conflict upon Juno and thus absolve 
from guilt both the Trojans and the 
Latins.14 In all these instances and in 
many others,!° divine intervention and 
psychological motivation combine to 
achieve the desired results. 


It should occasion little surprise, 
therefore, if Vergil, in delineating his 
chief characters, plays down the ele- 
ment of Fate and gives to them a sur- 
prising freedom of action.1® There are 
many tragic deaths in the Aeneid 
—Dido, Pallas and Lausus, Nisus and 
Euryalus, Camilla, Mezentius, and 
Turnus—and Vergil in almost every in- 
stance stresses the effect of the death 
on one who is near and dear; these 
laments (of Anna, of Euryalus’ mother, 
of Mezentius, of Aeneas and of 
Evander) are among the most emo- 
tional and the most magnificent scenes 
in the poem.17 These deaths are tragic, 
however, in another sense; they result 
not so much from the working of Fate 
as from the action or wrongdoing of the 
individual himself. 


Dido has sinned by being unfaithful 
to the memory of Sychaeus (cf. culpa, 
IV.19 and 172), and she is unable to 
live when Aeneas departs; Vergil says 
in IV.696, that she perished nec fato 
merita nec morte, and in VI she is 
among the shades who have died be- 
fore their allotted time. Mezentius has 
a sense of guilt, both toward his people 
and toward his beloved Lausus who 
has died in his behalf (cf. X.846-856) ; 
he too has no desire to live, and will- 
ingly meets death in a brave attempt 
to avenge his son’s death. 18 Pallas and 


FREE WILL 


Lausus, two of Vergil’s most attrac- 
tive youthful heroes, fall, each maiore 
sub hoste (X.438);1% here there is no 
sense of guilt, no wrongdoing, but, on 
the contrary, the heroic resolve of a 
younger warrior to face a foe too strong 
for him; Pallas goes against Turnus 
willingly (cf. X.449-451) and strikes the 
first blow (458), while Lausus ignores 
Aeneas’ warning and by his frenzied 
attack (exsultat demens, 813) makes 
the fatal stroke of Aeneas inevitable. 
Camilla in XI is to blame for her own 
death; a warrior maiden, she is also 
a woman, with a woman’s love of beau- 
tiful objects (femineo praedae et spo- 
liorum ardebat amore, 782); the sight 
of the armor of Chloreus leads her to 
follow him blindly and carelessly, and 
results in her death at the hands of 
Arruns. 


In his treatment of these five charac- 
ters Vergil gives us the clear impres- 
sion that the characters make their 
own decisions and suffer the conse- 
quences. His procedure becomes still 
more evident when we turn to two 
other important episodes in the latter 
half of the Aeneid: the night expedi- 
tion of Nisus and Euryalus, and the 
death of Turnus. 


The story of Nisus and Euryalus in 
IX is one of the dramatic gems of the 
Aeneid. It derives its inspiration from 
the story of Diomedes and Odysseus 
who go forth to spy out the counsels 
of the Trojans in Iliad X,2° but the 
differences far outnumber the similar- 
ities. There is perhaps no passage in 
the Aeneid inspired by Homer which 
better displays Vergil’s originality and 
the manner in which his art differs 
from that of his great predecessor.?1 
Instead of the experienced warriors of 
the Iliad, we see two young men eager 
to win fame and glory; instead of an 
epic narrative of adventure, we find 
a dramatic episode with rise and fall 
of tension, built on the themes of 
friendship and self-sacrifice; instead of 
a successful journey under divine 
favor, we have a tragic conclusion and 
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—what seems most indicative—no di- 
vine motivation of any sort. 

Nisus and Euryalus go out through 
the camp of the enemy to carry a 
message to Aeneas,?* but they have 
other motives, they do the wrong things 
and suffer disaster. Nisus reveals his 
real desires when he says in 240ff.: 


si fortuna permittitis uti, 
quaesitum Aenean et moenia Pallantea, 
mox hic cum spoliis ingenti caede peracta 
adfore cernetis.*% 


A great slaughter was not the purpose 
of the expedition; Nisus himself knew 
that the enemy Rutulians were buried 
in sleep and wine (somno vinoque so- 
luti, 189 and 236), and the slaughter, 
though understandable, perhaps even 
pardonable, was quite unnecessary. 
The whole affair is tragic; although 
Nisus had started the killing, he real- 
ized his mistake and stopped Euryalus; 
cf. 354: 


sensit enim nimia caede atque cupidine 
ferri. 


Euryalus seizes spoils, including a hel- 
met, and they escape from the camp. 
The helmet betrays Euryalus; he is 
captured and Nisus, again disregard- 
ing his mission, goes back to save his 
friend; he is too late, and he also dies 
avenging the death of Euryalus.?4 

Nowhere in the Aeneid do we have a 
clearer instance of individuals making 
their own decisions and doing the wrong 
thing through misguided motives. Love 
of glory, eagerness to kill the enemy, 
desire for spoils—all an important part 
of the war in which they were engaged 
—led on this occasion to a tragic and 
unnecessary disaster. 


Before I discuss the death of Turnus, 
I wish to quote two passages which 
appear to be of the utmost significance 
for the problem of Fate and Free Will, 
as we find it presented by Vergil in 
the Aeneid. In one a character asks 
the question whether the motivation of 
action is human or divine, and it is 
most appropriate that the character is 
Nisus, who himself best exemplifies 


freedom from divine motivation. At the 
beginning of the episode, in 184 f., he 
asks Euryalus: 


dine hunc ardorem mentibus addunt, 
Euryale, an sua cuique deus fit dira cupido? 


The religious implications of this pas- 
sage, and especially its pagan quality, 
have been treated,*5 but it is equally 
important for the problem of Free Will; 
the words clearly raise the question: 
are our impulses and actions guided 
by the gods, or do we have the freedom 
to do what we wish, even though we 
attribute our own fierce passion (‘dira 
cupido) to divine will? 


This is Nisus’ question, but it is also, 
I believe, the question of Vergil; and 
we have Vergil’s answer in the manner 
in which he develops the story of Nisus 
and Euryalus. The gods and Fate play 
no part in the sequence of events. 
Nisus’ dira cupido does become his 
god; his desire for some great achieve- 
ment (aut pugnam aut aliquid 
magnum, 186) blinds him to his true 
mission, and both he and Euryalus are 
carried away by an excessive desire 
for slaughter. The significant phrase, 
nimia caede atque cupidine (354), not 
only echoes ingenti caede (242) but also 
goes back to the dira cupido of 185. 
Furthermore, Vergil with great art- 
istry ties the tragic conclusion to this 
same passage in the beginning of the 
episode by pointing out that Nisus’ 
yearning to do some deed of renown 
and his resultant restlessness (mens 

. . nec placida contenta quiete est, 
187) ceases with his death (placidaque 
ibi demum morte quievit, 445), an echo 
which is most effective and character- 
istically Vergilian. 

If his handling of the episode gives 
us Vergil’s answer to the important 
question of IX.184 f., we find a more 
authoritative answer to the same ques- 
tion in the following book, in the words 
of Jupiter in X.111 f. After expressing 
his neutrality, his intention to treat 
Trojan and Rutulian alike, Jupiter 
says: 
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sua cuique exorsa laborem 
fortunamque ferent. rex Iuppiter omnibus 
idem. 
fata viam invenient. 


The fact that it is Jupiter who speaks 
thus is very important.?6 Furthermore, 
the presence of sua cuique in both IX. 
185, and X.111, might indicate that Ver- 
gil is consciously coupling together the 
two passages as question and answer. 
In the words of Jupiter, the supreme 
authority, we have Vergil’s definite 
statement that mortals can and must 
work out their own salvation in a world 
governed by Destiny. Human beings are 
free agents; they may make their own 
decisions and if the decisions are 
wrong, they must suffer the conse- 
quences. 


This seems to be Vergil’s procedure 
in his portrayal of character, espe- 
cially in the second half of the epic. I 
have mentioned as illustrations of this 
principle Dido, Mezentius, and Ca- 
milla; to a lesser degree it is true also 
of Pallas and Lausus; the outstanding 
example of two characters who are free 
agents and pay the penalty for their 
mistakes is that of Nisus and Euryalus. 
There is one more, the most interesting 
character in the Aeneid—Aeneas’ great 
antagonist Turnus. 


The character of Turnus is most 
complex. He has received careful at- 
tention from Vergilian scholars?7 and 
deserves more. He is a tragic char- 
acter in every sense of the word. As 
Aeneas who cooperates willingly with 
Fate symbolizes the great destiny of 
the Rome to be, so Turnus with his 
violentia and his disregard for the 
rights of others, represents the cause 
that must fail.28 


Horace in Odes III.4, describes the 
victory of Jupiter over the giants—the 
victory of vis temperata over vis con- 
sili expers (65-68); since the Muses 
have given consilium to Augustus, he 
too, it is implied, is victorious over 
those who represent blind force. So in 
the Aeneid the hero stands for vis tem- 
perata and illustrations of his devotion, 


his compassion, his justice, and his 
restraint are numerous. Turnus repre- 
sents vis consili expers;?° cf. the scene 
in the camp where Vergil describes 
Turnus’ lack of consilium—his failure 
to open the gates and let in his com- 
rades (IX.757-761): 


sed furor ardentem caedisque insana 
cupido 
egit in adversos. 


Furor and caedis insana cupido are 
keynotes of Turnus’ character and 
mark his lack of _ restraint, his 
violentia. Had he used consilium and 
opened the gates of the camp, that 
would have been the end of the war. 
Again, in XII, in his careless haste 
(praecipitem, 735; dum trepidat, 737) 
he picked up the sword of Metiscus in- 
stead of his own superior weapon, 
which had been made by Vulcan (90f.). 
It is tempting to think that Horace 
wrote lines 65-68 of Odes III.4, with the 
knowledge that his friend was contem- 
plating such a portrayal of his two 
main characters, or that Vergil was 
guided in part by the Horatian pas- 
sage in his delineation of Aeneas and 
Turnus, especially since Aeneas, the 
ideal ruler and lover of peace, so often 
suggests Augustus.39 


Turnus is a tragic character because 
he is a brave man devoted to a cause 
which is unrighteous and therefore 
must fail, and he finally realizes that 
the gods and Jupiter are against him 
(cf. XII.895); but he is even more a 
tragic figure because of his basic weak- 
ness—his inability to live up to his own 
ideals, and this weakness takes the 
striking form of a reluctance to face 
Aeneas. This I have discussed else- 
where,*! and I shall refer merely to 
his own words in XII. Like Dido, he 
has a strong sense of guilt, resulting 
perhaps to some extent from the pur- 
suit of the phantom in X and from 
the bitter denunciation by Drances in 
XI, essentially an accusation of cow- 
ardice. But Turnus welcomes the 
breaking of the truce in XII and the 
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opportunity which it gives him to kill 
other Trojans and avoid meeting 
Aeneas.*? All this explains in part, 
but perhaps not fully, Turnus’ expres- 
sions of guilt; although he claims to 
be innocent of culpa (648), he refers 
to his dedecus (641), wishes to refute 
the words of Drances (644), and, when 
he reaffirms his willingness to face 
Aeneas, he tells Juturna that she wilil 
no longer see him shamed (indecorem, 
679). Vergil has portrayed with mas- 
terful strokes an individual who suf- 
fers as a result of his own actions, 
or rather his failure to follow what he 
knows to be the correct course. 

Perhaps Turnus’ greatest tragedy is 
this: although his cause is doomed to 
failure, his death is unnecessary, and 
yet he dies in the end at the hands of 
Aeneas; for this Turnus himself is re- 
sponsible, rather than Fate. When he 
is wounded, he begs Aeneas for mercy 
(934-936) : 


Dauni miserere senectae 
et me, seu corpus spoliatum lumine mavis, 
redde meis.** 


More and more his words have the 
desired effect on Aeneas (940 f.), and 
it is apparent that Aeneas would have 
spared him, had he not caught a 
glimpse of the belt of Pallas. Aeneas 
kills him with the words (948-949): 


Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
immolat et poenam scelerato ex sanguine 
sumit. 


These words of Aeneas recall the 
slaying of Pallas in X. Turnus’ vio- 
lentia and furor were expressed in the 
savage wish that Evander might be 
present to see his son’s death (443) 
and were seen likewise in his arro- 
gant seizure of the belt of Pallas. 
Vergil’s own comment on this occasion 
(501-505) is highly significant: 
nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurae 
et servare modum rebus sublata secundis! 
Turno tempus erit magno cum optaverit 

emptum 
intactum Pallanta, et cum 

diemque 
oderit.54 


spolia_ ista 


Turnus has violated the ‘‘mean’’; ex- 
alted by his success he has committed 
an act of hybris,?5 and the time will 
come when he will regret both the day 
and the spoils which he has seized. 
This is the act which makes his death 
inevitable. 

Thus Vergil, in his delineation of his 
most complex character, has followed 
consistently the same pattern as in the 
case of Nisus and Euryalus and 
the other major characters. Turnus 
arouses our sympathies as much by 
his weakness as by his strength; he 
makes a god of his dira cupido—in his 
case, the amazing blend of emotions 
described in XII.667 f.: 


. . pudor mixtoque insania luctu 
et furiis agitatus amor et conscia virtus, 


and he dies as a result of his own 
arrogance and cruelty—a _ perfect il- 
lustration of the statement of Jupiter 
im 


sua cuique exorsa laborem 
fortunamque ferent. 


Vergil’s mastery of character por- 
trayal and his astounding ability 
to arouse sympathy derive directly 
from the freedom of will which he as- 
signs to his characters and the use 
which they make of that freedom. His 
greatest achievement in the creation 
of character is the delineation of 
Turnus.?6 

Georce E. DuckworTH 

Harvard University 
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1 On this see, e.g., C. Bailey, Religion in Virgil 
(Oxford, 1935), pp. 204-240. Bailey believes that 
the will of Jupiter was identical with the fates; 
the destiny of the world was the expression of 
his will, and that destiny was the fated destiny 
of Rome. For expressions of the opposite view, 
that Jupiter’s will was subordinate to fatum, see 
J. MacInnes, ‘‘The Conception of Fata in the 
Aeneid,” CR 24 (1910), pp. 169-174; L. E. Matthaei, 
“The Fates, the Gods, and the Freedom of Man's 
Will in the Aeneid,” CQ 11 (1917), pp. 14 ff. 

2G. E. Duckworth, ‘‘Turnus as a Tragic Char- 
acter,” Vergilius 4 (1940), p. 6. References will 
be found there in the notes to earlier discussions 
of the character of Aeneas; to these should be 
added G. Carlsson, ‘‘The Hero and Fate in Vir- 
gil’s Aeneid,” Eranos 43 (1945), pp. 111-135; V. 
Péschl, Die Dichtkunst Virgils. Bild und Symbol 
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in der Aeneis (Innsbruck, 1950), pp. 57-99. 

3On the willingness of his cooperation, see 
Matthaei, op. cit., p. 26; Carlsson, op. cit., pp. 119 
ff. Carlsson refers to Seneca, Ep. 107, 11: ducunt 
volentem fata, nolentem trahunt, and suggests 
that Evander, who has been led to Italy by 
similar fates (cf. VIII.333-336) is an example of 
one who is nolens; he does not express his 
willingness as Aeneas has just done. 

4 Hector’s words (I1.289-295) were reinforced by 
the arrival of Panthus bearing in his hands 
sacra victosque deos (320), but the priest’s de- 
scription of the fall of the city (326-335) only 
strengthened Aeneas’ determination to fight. This 
is necessary for Vergil’s purpose; it is part of 
his rehabilitation of Aeneas as a worthy ances- 
tor of the Roman people, and the Trojan hero 
must fight to the bitter end, rather than leave 
the city at the first news of disaster; so, too, the 
Trojans must not be portrayed as inferior to 
the Greeks; they are defeated by Greek treachery 
(as Vergil emphasizes again and again) and by 
the will of the gods; see A. Cartault, L’Art de 
Virgile dans l’Enéide (Paris, 1926), pp. 173 ff.; 
H. W. Prescott, The Development of Virgil’s Art 
(Chicago, 1927), pp. 305 ff. 

5 The use of amor here strengthens rather than 
weakens the view that Aeneas loves Dido deeply; 
his feeling for Dido is coupled with that for his 
lost homeland. Cf. the tragic note in 361: Italiam 
non sponte sequor, and see R. G. Austin, P. Ver- 
gili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus (Oxford, 
1955), on 331-361, 360 f. Carlsson (op. cit., pp. 117 
f.) considers IV.331 ff.,a passage in which Aeneas 
reveals his true soul. 

6 The vision also provides the motivation for the 
trip to the underworld to meet Anchises. Helenus 
in III.441 ff., had advised Aeneas to visit the 
Sibyl but could not mention the journey to the 
underworld, since he did not foretell Anchises’ 
death (cf. III.712 f.). 

7T. E. Page, The Aeneid of Virgil (London, 
1900), p. xvii; cf. Prescott, op. cit., pp. 477 ff., 
for a sympathetic description of Aeneas. 

8 Aeneas’ rage is modelled on the anger of 
Achilles after Patroclus is slain, but, whereas 
Achilles brutally disregards the plea of guest- 
friendship advanced by Lycaon (Il. XXI.57 ff.), 
Aeneas with more justification slays Magus when 
the latter attempts to bribe him (Aen. X.524- 


8Cf. Carlsson, op. cit., pp. 121 ff., 133 ff. 

10 Cf. MacInnes, op. cit., p. 173; R. C. Conway, 
Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 100 ff. Carlsson objects 
to this dualism (op. cit., p. 113) and says of II.54, 
that fata deum and mens laeva are not really 
coordinate; the mens laeva is subordinate to, i.e., 
the result of, the fata deum. But Vergil’s atten- 
tion to psychological motivation, especially in 
the second half of the Aeneid, argues strongly 
against this interpretation. 

11 Note the repetition of fessus in V.29 and 41 
and later in 715 and 717. 

12 Cf, Cartault, op. cit., pp. 388 f. Cartault 
throughout his useful book has much to say about 
this aspect of Vergil’s art. 

13 Apart from the other advantages to Vergil 
of plunging in medias res, the value of the post- 
poned narrative of II and III in heightening Dido’s 
interest in Aeneas must not be overlooked. 

14 The Trojans must not be guilty of aggres- 
sion, for otherwise they would appear as hostile 
invaders and Aeneas as a second Paris (as Amata 
implies in VII.361 ff.; cf. Turnus’ words in IX.136 
ff.); the Latins must likewise be exempt from 
blame, for they are the true ancestors of the 
Romans; hence the initial treaty made by Latinus 
and Aeneas must not be broken by human agency. 
See Prescott, op. cit., pp. 447 ff. 

15 Cf., e.g., XI.901 f.: Turnus leaves the am- 
bush too soon, and two reasons are given: 
furens (his own impulsive nature, aroused by the 
news of Camilla’s death) and Iovis numina; see 
below, note 


16 Cf. MacInnes, op. cit., p. 173: “the poet 
would have us always be conscious of super- 
natural influences . . .; yet he does not doubt the 
reality of the freedom of the will’’; Matthaei, 
op. cit., p. 26: ‘‘Vergil’s instinct was to stress the 
freedom of the will of man.” 

17 Cf. IV.675-685 (the words of Anna); IX.481- 
497 (the lament of Euryalus’ mother); X.846-856 
(Mezentius’ self-reproach); XI.42-58, 152-181 (the 
grief of Aeneas and Evander after Pallas’ death). 

18 Thus IV (the tragedy of love) and X (the 
tragedy of war) both close with the death of a 
great character unable to live without a loved 
one; on this and other parallels and contrasts in 
the corresponding books of the two halves of the 
Aeneid, see G. E. Duckworth, ‘“‘The Architecture 
of the Aeneid,” AJPh 75 (1954), pp. 1-15. 

19 Note the double causation in X.431-438: Pallas 
and Lausus do not fight each other; 431-433 give 
the human reason (the battle lines densely 
packed together), 435-438 the divine reason (For- 
tuna and magni regnator Olympi); cf. Conway, 
op. cit., p. 101. 

20 Page (op. cit., on IX.176-223) says that the 
episode is ‘‘modelled’’ on Iliad X; this is a bit 
misleading, but more accurate than his state- 
ment (on VIII.626-731) that the Vergilian shield 
‘‘is an imitation of the description of the shield 
of Achilles in Hom. Il. 18.483-608, and that of 
Hercules in Hesiod Sc. H. 140-317." Could any 
shield be less similar? 

21 On the striking differences in the two epi- 
sodes, see Cartault, op. cit., pp. 666 ff.; Prescott, 
op. cit., pp. 203 ff. 

22 Their attempt is ironically doomed to failure 
from the start if, as I believe, Aeneas on this 
night was no longer at Pallanteum but had gone 
on to Caere. The chronology of the events in 
VIII and IX has been variously interpreted, but 
it seems certain from IX.10 f., that Aeneas was 
already in Caere; cf. G. E. Duckworth, ‘‘The 
Chronology of Aeneid VIII-X,"" AJPh 59 (1938), 
pp. 135-144. 

23 Page (on IX.240), by reading ad moenia and 
taking quaesitum as a participle with Aenean, 
assumes that the ingens caedes will be committed 
by Aeneas. This interpretation blurs the psy- 
chology of Nisus and seems most improbable. 
The reference to spolia and the ingens caedes 
reveals Nisus’ desire to do what he actually does 
in 320 ff.; cf. 354: sensit enim nimia caede atque 
cupidine ferri. The reading et moenia is much 
better attested, as Page admits, and quaesitum 
as supine is the lectio difficilior. J. W. Mackail 
(The Aeneid, Oxford, 1930, ad loc.) objects to 
the reading ad moenia, and avoids the difficulty 
of quaesitum by placing 241 after 243; this trans- 
position makes Nisus’ desire for slaughter and 
spoils even more apparent, but scarcely seems 
necessary. 

24The Oxford text of Hirtzel is faulty in its 
punctuation in the latter part of the episode: 
Nisus’ speech in 390 ends with silvae in 392; his 
speech in 427 ends with amicum in 430; this 
last is important, for dilexit in 430 obviously re- 
fers to Euryalus, not Nisus; Euryalus’ only 
fault, says Nisus, was his love for his friend 
which brought him on the expedition. Fortunately, 
most editors (e.g., Janell, Papillon-Haigh, Sidg- 
= Page, Mackail) give the correct punctua- 
ion. 

25 Cf. J. D. Jefferis, “Aeneid IX, 184 f.,’’ CJ 35 
(1939-40), p. 484, who points out that the answer 
to a similar problem is offered in James 1:13 f.; 
R. Schaerer, “‘Sur deux vers de Virgile. Dieu 
sujet et Dieu attribut,"" Mélanges offerts a M. 
Max Niedermann (Neuchatel, 1944) [=Recueil de 
travaux. Université de Neuchatel, 22], pp. 99-104 
Schaerer believes that Vergil in this passage ex- 
presses the thought that “l’homme est 4a la fois 
créature des dieux et créateur de dieux’’ (p. 
03). 

26 Matthaei, however (op. cit., p. 16), considers 
the passage ‘‘one of the most unsatisfactory in 
the Aeneid,” and criticizes the position of Jupiter 
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as ‘‘extraordinarily weak.”’ 

27 Cf. Duckworth, ‘‘Turnus as a Tragic Char- 
acter,”’ (above, note 2), pp. 5-17; E. L. High- 
barger, ‘‘The Tragedy of Turnus: a Study of 
Vergil, Aeneid XII,’’ CW 41 (1947-48), pp. 114-124; 
J. B. Garstang, ‘“‘The Tragedy of Turnus,” 
Phoenix 4 (1950), pp. 47-58; Péschl, op. cit., pp. 
153-227 (an important and provocative discussion 
of the tragic elements in the character of Turnus 
and his sense of guilt). 

28 Turnus, although the rival and opponent of 
pius Aeneas, is characterized by violentia; he is 
called turbidus, furens, amens, and the like, 
rather than impius; it is Mezentius who, as con- 
temptor divum, represents impiety and there- 
fore heads the list of warriors in the catalogue 
in VII (647 f.). By making Mezentius the impius 
opponent of Aeneas, Vergil could portray Turnus 
more sympathetically, as a person essentially 
pius, in spite of his faults; cf. IX.24, X.668 ff., 
XII.646 ff., 778, 895. Mezentius at his death also 
arouses our sympathy; on Mezentius as a tragic 
character, see F. A. Sullivan, S. J., ‘Virgil's 
Mezentius,’’ Classical Essays presented to James 
A. Kleist, S.J. (St. Louis, 1946), pp. 93-112 (notes, 
pp. 118-120). 

29Cf. R. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik (3rd 
ed., Leipzig, 1915), pp. 210 ff.; Péschl, op. cit., 
p. 217; Prescott, op. cit., p. 140; on p. 476 Prescott 
writes: ‘‘Turnus is the peer of Aeneas in strength 
and courage, but Turnus’ strength is not sup- 
ported by reason and moderation; Aeneas’ is 
controlled by wisdom, by perfect balance, and 
self-restraint.’”’ 

30 The many similar themes and passages in 
the poetry of Vergil and Horace provide an in- 
teresting indication of their literary associations; 
ef. C. T. Murphy, “Vergil and Horace,’’ CB 18 
(1941-42), pp. 61-64. The subject is one which I 
plan to explore more fully at a later time. 

31 ‘*Turnus as a Tragic Character’’ (above, note 
2), pp. 13 ff. See Péschl, op. cit., pp. 213 ff., for 
a somewhat different conception of the guilt of 
Turnus. 

32 Cf. XII.324 f.: Turnus ut Aenean cedentem 
ex agmine vidit turbatosque duces, subita spe 
fervidus ardet, and see the very different atti- 
tude of Aeneas in 464 ff., where he considers 
himself bound by the truce and seeks Turnus 
alone. It should be noted that Turnus’ willing 
avoidance of Aeneas leads him, with the aid 
of Juturna (another instance of double causa- 
tion!) to a distant part of the field; his absence 
is directly responsible for Amata’s suicide, as 


she believes that he has been slain and she is 
determined not to outlive him; cf. 61-63, 598 f. 

33 This important distinction, me, seu corpus 
spoliatum, is lost in Rolfe Humphries’ translation 
(The Aeneid of Virgil, New York, 1953), p. 369: 
“I pray you, pity Daunus, (I would Aeneas), send 
him back my body.’’ The omission of the alterna- 
tive unfortunately makes Aeneas’ hesitation in 
940 f. unintelligible, and mars what is otherwise 
an excellent translation. 

384 Vergil points up his attitude toward Turnus’ 
act not only by his words of condemnation in 
X.501-595, but by contrast; Aeneas warns Lausus 
not to attack him (811 f.); he pities the slain 
youth, allows him to keep his armor, and even 
carries the dead body back to his comrades. 
This passage (821-832) is a masterpiece of Ver- 
gilian art in both thought and phraseology. 

35 It is interesting that this crisis in the career 
of Turnus is expressed in terms so reminiscent 
of Horace’s basic doctrine of aurea mediocritas. 
With nescia mens Sservare modum rebus 
sublata secundis, cf. Odes I1.3.1-4: aequam 
memento rebus in arduis servare mentem, non 
secus in bonis ab insolenti temperatam laetitia; 
IT.10.21-23: sapienter idem contrahes vento nimium 
secundo turgida vela; Sat. 1.1.106 f.: est modus 
in rebus, etc. Murphy (op. cit., p. 64) includes 
Aen. X.501 ff., among the passages where the 
correspondence of thought and language show 
that Horace’s odes were in Vergil’s mind as he 
wrote epic. Is Vergil consciously reminding his 
reader of Horace and paying his friend a tribute 
by making the doctrine of the mean an integral 
part of his own poetry? Horace in Odes I-III 
likewise alludes to Vergilian themes, and in his 
later lyric poetry (Carmen Saeculare and Odes, 
IV) clearly honors his friend who had died shortly 
before; cf. especially C.S., 37-52, and IV.15.29-32 
(the latter all the more effective as a tribute, 
since it is the concluding stanza of the final ode 
in his last book). 

36 Vergil’s portrayal of character is only one 
aspect of his art as an epic poet, but a most im- 
portant one. It is unfortunate that Page’s edition 
is the only complete commentary of the Aene‘d 
now in print for students to purchase. They read 
on p. xix: ‘‘the Aeneid is wanting in vitality and 
human interest’? — surely one of the most unjust 
and outrageous estimates of the Aeneid ever 
penned. The editor redeems himself somewhat 
on pp. xxii f. Editions of individual books have 
been published in recent years, but a new English 
commentary of the Aeneid as a whole remains 
a prime desideratum. 


R. L. Stevenson: Requiem 


Sub stellis nitidis micantibusque 

sepulcro sine me cubare fosso. 

Vitam, dum licuit, beatus egi; 

nunc gaudens obeo exitum ac libenter. 

hoc inscribe epigramma, amice, saxo: 

** Agello iacet in sibi expetito; 

domum ex aequore nauta adest revectus, 


venatorque feris adest relictis. 


Yale University 


” 


STANLEY APPELBAUM 
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Latin in the Public Secondary Schools 


(continued from page 312) 


Ill. THe Teacuers’ Views 


HIS AND FrNAL section of the 

CETT report to the profession, 
like the preceding section, is based on 
sampling done in certain states in the 
East and Mid-West. Its main but not 
only source is a set of returns obtained 
from a questionnaire which was 
designed to elicit the frank, freely 
expressed, and undirected replies of the 
teachers to questions concerning the 
present status of Latin in the public 
secondary schooi, the problems con- 
nected with the recruitment of Latin 
teachers, the training of the ideal Latin 
teacher, and aids to classroom teach- 
ing and self-education. As stated pre- 
viously, the respondents as a whole 
formed a group that was clearly above 
average. Thus the following summary 
is to be considered as simply sugges- 
tive, in some respects, of the opinions 
of the country’s competent public- 
school Latin teachers.t When direct 
quotations are made, most of them are 
to be regarded (unless otherwise indi- 
cated) as illustrating a majority point 
of view. 


Status of Latin in the Schools 


It is heartening to note that almost 
all the teachers were of the opinion 
that Latin is still a respectable and 
respected part of the curriculum and 
that the Latin teacher himself or her- 
self is respected in school and in com- 
munity. (Hardly surprising! Yet the 
near unanimity may have some signif- 
icance in that the respondents were 
invited to frank and critical expressions 
of views and were guaranteed anonym- 
ity.) Further, a very definite majority 
rated the attitude of the school princi- 
pal as ‘‘favorable’”’ to Latin. (A rating 
for the attitudes of the superintendent 
of schools and the board of education 
was not asked for. This omission was 
an oversight which very possibly 


affects an assessment of administrative 
attitude as a whole.) 

The factors considered as typically 
encouraging the study of Latin were 
numerous and varied. One of the most 
important was the fact that Latin still 
is by tradition a basic part of the col- 
lege preparatory curriculum and that 
it is regarded by many who elect it as 
valuable for the professions (including 
nursing). A factor classed as equally 
strong was parental influence, partic- 
ularly that of parents who themselves 
had a number of years of secondary- 
school Latin, attended liberal-arts col- 
leges, and continued it there.—It should 
be remarked here, parenthetically, 
that since 1940 there have been rel- 


‘atively few who have taken Latin, or 


Greek, in college, either continuation- 
Latin or elementary. Much of the 
parental influence mentioned is the 
influence of those who were in college 
in the 1920’s and early 1930’s or who, 
at least, had had four years of high- 
school Latin in that period. The major- 
ity of children of these parents will 
very soon have passed through the sec- 
ondary school system. Most of the 1940+ 
parents either have had no Latin or 
have had only two years in high school. 
It is hardly likely that theirs will be 
a strong pro-Latin influence.—Another 
factor was the influence exerted by 
favorably disposed school administra- 
tions, guidance counsellors, and teach- 
ers of other subjects, mostly of a 
liberal-arts character. Also, the still 
prevalent (and valid) belief that the 
study of Latin contributes in many 
ways to one’s mastery of English was 
considered a potent ‘favoring’ force. 
One teacher put it thus: ‘‘Language- 
training increases man’s_ greatest 
power—his language sense.’’ Among 
other factors cited were these: enthu- 
siastic students already taking Latin, 
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who promote the subject among their 
schoolmates; the reputation of a good 
teacher of the subject; an energetic 
Latin Club, Latin Week, exhibits and 
other publicity. 


The discouraging factors listed by the 
teachers were even more numerous 
and varied. The one cited most often 
was the attitude of many students and 
their parents that Latin is too imprac- 
tical and too difficult a subject and too 
much of an obstacle to an ‘honors’ 
record.—Such an attitude is likely to 
become more prevalent as it becomes 
more difficult to enter college, espe- 
cially the college of one’s choice, 
because of the greater numbers apply- 
ing, and as more emphasis is put upon 
the excellence of a student’s academic 
performance in secondary school as a 
criterion for college-entrance (wher- 
ever state laws do not forbid it). 
—Another important factor was the 
number of courses required in grades 
11 and 12, e.g. English and American 
History, and practically required, at 
least for those college-bound, e.g. 
Science and Mathematics, with a con- 
sequent deleterious effect upon Latin 
III and IV. Among other discouraging 
factors mentioned were these: a hos- 
tile and vocationally-minded school 
administration and guidance depart- 
ment; a whole community’s lack of 
appreciation of cultural values; the 
general attitude of the times, i.e. anti- 


intellectualism, isolationism, provin- 
cialism; the let-down in_ college 
language-requirements; the poorer 


Latin students who often talk against 
the subject, and the inadequately 
trained teacher; competition with mod- 
ern foreign languages; modern trends 
that free students from homework, 
stress ‘activities’, tolerate sloppiness in 
language, and condone poor reading 
habits. In connection with the demise 
and possible resurrection of III and IV 
in her school one teacher wrote: ‘‘I can 
think of nothing which discourages our 
pupils from taking Latin I and II. How- 
ever Latin III and IV are another mat- 
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ter. There, although we have enough 
interested students for a class, the 
administration [which is in favor of 
and heartily supports I and II] claims 
(1) that our overcrowded condition pre- 
vents it; (2) the scarcity of Latin teach- 
ers and the fact that we already have 
more sections than one teacher can 
handle make it inadvisable; (3) the 
continuance of student interest in Latin 
III and IV depends upon the person- 
ality and enthusiasm of the teacher, 
and therefore it is not a ‘good bet’ to 
bring back into the curriculum.”’ 


Recruitment 


To deal with the problem of the 
teacher-shortage it may be helpful to 
discover what impelled the present 
teachers to Latin or Classics as a ca- 
reer and whether they have found that 
career satisfying or not. Very many of 
the respondents indicated that they had 
been attracted to the subject by the 
influence of an admired or beloved 
high-school Latin teacher and that their 
enthusiasm and liking for Latin had 
developed in the early stages of their 
study. A few cited the influence of their 
college professor(s). Among other mo- 
tivating factors often mentioned were 
these: general interest in and aptitude 
for languages and belief that language- 
study, which inevitably is  culture- 
study, enlarges the mind’s horizons; 
intellectual challenge and stimulation 
afforded by the subject; conviction that 
Latin is a valuable part of the most 
valuable kind of education—liberal edu- 
cation; and (in a more practical vein) 
attraction of smaller classes and bet- 
ter students. Most gave an affirmative 
answer to the question ‘‘Would you 
make the same choice of career 
again?’’ One respondent wrote feel- 
ingly: ‘“‘Yes [I would make the same 
choice again] because I am thrilled by 
the subject, by its content and possibili- 
ties for significant integration with 


other fields of knowledge and with life 
itself, by the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dent, by the endless ways he uses it 
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and finds it serviceable . . . There is 
precision, honesty, and nobility in the 
subject .. . The study and teaching of 
it is satisfying.’’ Some of the minority 
that gave a negative answer liked other 
subjects better (Latin was not a ‘ma- 
jor’ subject for most of these); others 
were discouraged by the attitude of 
fellow teachers and the fact that ‘‘com- 
petition with easier subjects is too ex- 
hausting.’””? Some were not sure that 
they would choose again the same way. 
One said that she was not now having 
the same satisfaction as in earlier 
years, mainly because her recent stu- 
dents have known little English gram- 
mar, no ancient history, and have not 
wanted ‘“‘to dig into something a bit 
difficult’’; another gave the following 
reasons for her indecision: ‘‘(1) As the 
only teacher of Latin in the three 
schools in which I have taught, I miss 
the informal interchange of ideas and 
experiences that I consider valuable 
for professional growth. (2) There is 
too often the need to he on the de- 
fensive. . . . (3) I have been required 
for about eight years of my career to 
teach many other subjects, often in ad- 
dition to five classes of Latin.’’ 


There was general agreement upon 
the importance of the high-school Latin 
teacher as recruiting agent. The re- 
spondents strongly advised that the en- 
thusiastic, able, personable teachers 
be sought out and urged to encourage 
more of their better students to con- 
sider seriously the teaching of Latin 
as a career. The easily-proposed and 
obvious (but valid) suggestion was 
made that serious efforts should be 
devoted by the profession as a whole 
to devising more effective ways of pub- 
licizing the need for Latin teachers— 
not only to the students, but also to 
the parents, the school administrators, 
the school boards, the general public. 
Among specific suggestions, 
mostly addressed to educators and the 
public, were these: allow the teaching 
of advanced Latin in high school even 
though the classes are small; provide 
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better pay for teachers and scholar- 
ship aid for future teachers; improve 
standards in secondary schools gener- 
ally; let clerks and handymen do cleri- 
cal and handyman chores and let teach- 
ers teach; recognize the teachers-in- 
embryo among the students and let 
them take over at times and share the 
teaching; teach Latin in the grades; 
tap the manpower resources of the 
ever-growing Junior Classical League. 
In this connection one teacher re- 
marked: ‘‘Our work with the Junior 
Classical League is beginning to bear 
fruit. We are developing interest and 
leadership among high-school Latin stu- 
dents.—This organization should be a 
source for the recruitment of Latin 
teachers.”’ 


While the profession wages a vigor- 
ous campaign of search for new teach- 
ers, it must also endeavor to cut down 
the attrition—exclusive of death, retire- 
ment, and marriage—to which the 
present staff is subject. Too many 
teachers abandon teaching and too 
many others transfer to other subjects. 
Those who leave teaching Latin to 
enter some other occupation are mo- 
tivated by the usual reasons that lead 
to the rejection of teaching as a ca- 
reer, not the teaching of Latin in par- 
ticular: the attraction of married life 
and home-making, poor salaries and 
excessive workload, lack of prestige 
comparable to that of other profes- 
sions, fatigue brought about by the 
hopeless battle to maintain educational 
standards. The motives of those who 
remain in teaching but shift their sub- 
ject seem to be various: removal of 
Latin from the school’s curriculum 
(quite common), more chances else- 
where for swifter advancement (par- 
ticularly in administration), wider op- 
portunity elsewhere to help more stu- 
dents (particularly in guidance), better 
salary in another school system which 
does not need a Latin teacher, pref- 
erence for the security of a required 
subject, desire to remain in native 
community and willingness to trade 
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preparation in Latin for location in own 
community no matter what the sub- 
ject, overcrowded classes at I and II 
levels. 


We must not only strive to find and 
train new top quality teachers and hold 
our present teachers past compulsory 
retirement age, at least the best of 
them, but we must also endeavor to 
draft into Latin teaching the competent 
older college graduates who are quali- 
fied in Latin. It has been estimated 
that there are one-half million women 
college-graduates under 55 years who 
are not employed and who have no 
children under the age of five years. 
Surely, some of them have the interest 
and the proper qualifications and, with 
‘refresher’ training, would be most 
suitable for service. 


Training 

In its questionnaire the committee 
presented too formidable a definition 
of the ideal teacher as ‘‘one not merely 
endowed with an effective personality 
and trained in the theory and practice 
of teaching, but especially one able to 
communicate some knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for the Graeco-Roman 
world in various aspects—art, philoso- 
phy, religion, history, science, law, 
government, and economics, as well as 
language and literature.’’ In the face 
of this too leading statement many ac- 
knowledged various shortcomings in 
their training, chiefly in the non-gram- 
matical areas of the field, notably the 
lack of adequate historical and cultur- 
ological background. Many also de- 
scribed the superfluities in their train- 
ing as consisting of most of the courses 
in education which had been required 
of them. The majority seemed more 
or less. satisfied with the current 
methods of undergraduate and gradu- 
ate training. There was criticism of the 
narrow, vocational nature of some 
teacher-training programs and_  re- 
peated mention was made of the de- 
sirability of a liberal-arts background. 
One teacher wrote chidingly: ‘I think 
the ideal teacher of any subject comes 


out of a liberal-arts college where he 
or she has had an opportunity for a 
wide experience, both educational and 
social. The liberal-arts colleges, instead 
of wasting time and energy criticizing 
teacher-colleges, should bestir them- 
selves and offer education courses 
which will satisfy the requirements for 
state teaching certificates. Scholar- 
ships to liberal-arts colleges should be 
available to high-school graduates who 
show promise of becoming successful 
teachers.’’ 


Opinions on the value of a master’s 
degree in Latin or Classics to the 
teacher were generally favorable and 
expressed various reasons which added 
up either to ‘“‘personal satisfaction’’ or 
“enriched knowledge of the field with 
consequent increase in mastery and fa- 
cility in teaching.’’ As one might ex- 
pect, the Ph.D. was not held in high 
esteem as an aid to effective teaching 
on the public secondary-school level. 
Typical remarks were: ‘‘Beyond the 
M.A. it is better for the teacher to 
study a wide variety of subjects both 
in his own field and other fields’’ and 
“Better than a Ph.D. is further gradu- 
ate study on a free-elective basis.” 


Aids to Classroom Teaching 
and Self-Education 

Criticisms of textbooks were many 
and varied, too many to summarize 
meaningfully and too varied to be com- 
pletely consistent—the range was wide, 
from too hard to too easy, too scholarly 
to too popular. There seemed to be 
considerable dissatisfaction with the 
books designed for the II level, much 
of it, perhaps, reflecting a larger dis- 
pleasure with the content of the second 
year. One teacher remarked: “I think 
something should be done about the 
content of second year Latin. It is the 
terminal year for most students and, 
although I am sorry to say so, I am 
afraid that eventually it will be the 
terminal year for all students.’’ 


Practically all teachers employed 


audio-visual aids to some degree in 
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their teaching; there were only a few 
who had no access to such materials. 
Very many considered such aids of ex- 
treme importance, but it was clear that 
most used their audio-visual aids for 
entertainment and relief (lots of dulce 
and a bit of utile!) and were not think- 
ing of audio-visual material as being 
integral to their teaching of the lan- 
guage. This attitude is easily under- 
standable when it is realized that the 
language departments have to requi- 
sition the use of machines from an au- 
dio-visual center and plan ahead for 
use in order to avoid conflicts. The 
free, frequent, efficient utilization of 
audio-visual aids in teaching language 
requires a Language Laboratory. 

The various bureaus, journals, organ- 
izations, and other agencies available 
to classicists were, of course, used by 
the teachers, but not as extensively as 
one might have hoped. Membership in 
societies was not as large as it should 
have been. Reported attendance at 
state meetings was only fair, that at 
national meetings very poor, where, ap- 
parently, the lack of programs geared 
to the interests of high-school teachers 
is a depressing factor. Some found the 
Junior Classical League meetings very 
valuable for their students. Many 
teachers were quite satisfied with the 
services rendered by the various agen- 
cies. Others offered assorted critical 
comments such as the following: 


The classical agencies could be better 
press agents to the general public. 

They should give more attention to the 
secondary-school level. 

Materials should be kept up-to-date. 

The classical journals do not combine 
scholarship and real classroom help as 
successfully as the English Journal does in 
its field. 


The classical agencies could serve Latin 
teachers better if there were better liaison 
between high school and college, better 
relations and communications between 
school and community. 


Conclusion 
This report, throughout its three sec- 
tions, is an attempt to present an im- 


partial descriptive sketch. It makes no 
pretence of completeness—omissions of 
certain subjects are intended, other 
omissions are made unwittingly. In cer- 
tain areas the statistical data are not 
solid enough and there is too much de- 
pendence on ‘“‘rough estimates’’ which, 
however, err, perhaps grossly, in the 
direction of under-estimating the seri- 
ousness of a problem.” 

The committee unofficially offers the 
following suggestions for action to the 
profession and its representative or- 
ganizations, to the friends of the clas- 
sics and of the humanities, for consid- 
eration, discussion, decision: 


I. General: Preparation, by a group 
representing the profession, of an au- 
thoritative and realistic statement of 
objectives that are both specially ap- 
plicable to Latin and capable of realiza- 
tion within a two-year course. Some 
kind of experimentation will be needed 
to determine, or at least review the 
possibilities of, a more appropriate con- 
tent for the second year of Latin. 
II. Methods of Increasing Enrollment 
A. Long term: to restore Latin III 
and IV. 

1. Work as citizens and with citi- 
zens and citizen-groups. Get elected to 
school boards. Cooperate persuasively 
and firmly but not militantly with edu- 
cators to restore education to the pub- 
lic secondary schools and work for the 
reestablishment of the ‘solid’ fields— 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, his- 
tory, foreign languages, et al. 

2. Encourage guidance counsellors 

a. To stress the humanistic value 
of Latin, and particularly the fact that 
the study of Latin breaks the barriers 
not only of the single-language island 
but also of the single-time island, i.e. 
the island of contemporaneity. 

b. To stress the continuing de- 
mand for Latin teachers. 

ec. To reconsider whether high- 
school education is in fact terminal in 
this day and age. 

3. Work for the restoration of col- 
lege and university requirements in for- 
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eign languages, both for admission and 
graduation. 

4. Use dignified publicity: acquaint 
the general public with values and dis- 
coveries, by editorials, features in 
newspapers and magazines of general 
circulation, films, radio, and television. 

B. Short term 

1. Use university extension facili- 
ties, possibly in connection with radio 
and television, to offer III and IV by 
correspondence. 

2. High-school Latin _ teachers 
should notify college classics depart- 
ments of promising pupils, including 
those who have a two-year gap in their 
Latin training. Often the department 
can arrange to have such students as- 
signed to a classics adviser. 


III. Recruiting 

A. The continuing and _ increasing 
demand for Latin teachers should be 
stressed in professional (including edu- 
cational) journals. 

B. College Classics and English de- 
partments should collaborate in offer- 
ing a joint major. 

C. More use should be made of the 
Future Teachers of America, the Junior 
Classical League, Eta Sigma Phi, and 
the Nationwide Latin Test. Encourage 
the high-school Latin students them- 
selves to tackle the problem of the 
teacher-shortage; encourage them to 
promote fund-raising campaigns for 
Latin scholarships. 

D. Wages and working conditions of 
high-school teachers should be im- 
proved. Investigate the possibilities of 
and work for the establishment of 
‘*‘Teacher-Aides’”’ for high-school teach- 
ers. 


IV. Training 

A. The background of the prospec- 
tive teacher should be broadened to 
embrace the classical field as an ‘‘area 
study,’’ including history, philosophy, 
art and archaeology, and comparative 
literature, without neglecting a firm 
linguistic foundation, including some- 
thing of the structural approach to lan- 


guage. 


B. The actual classroom situation a 
future teacher will face should be kept 
more prominently in mind: 

1. By placing more emphasis on 
practice teaching, especially for Latin 
minors. 

2. By stressing the degree of M.A. 
in Teaching. The strictures of expe- 
rienced teachers on conventional edu- 
cation courses should be heeded by the 
educators. 

3. By offering mature college-level 
courses in authors taught in high 
school. 

C. A group representing the profes- 
sion should formulate a _ statement 
which sets forth in detail the minimal, 
good, and superior qualifications of a 
secondary-school teacher of Latin, per- 
haps after the pattern recently set by 
the Modern Language Steering Com- 
mittee. 

D. There should be more opportuni- 
ties for the high-school teachers to 
travel and study in Italy and Greece 
during the summer. 


V. Meetings, Journals 

Planners of regional meetings should 
take unusual pains with programs es- 
pecially arranged for the interests of 
high-school teachers, wherein new 
methods, discoveries, and interpreta- 
tions should be described and_ il- 
lustrated. Teachers are mystified about 
the relation of traditional classical 
scholarship to their problems. Estab- 
lished scholars should make a special 
effort at regional meetings to explain 
with clarity but without condescension 
the relation of their research, as pub- 
lished in AJP, CP, TAPA, to secondary 
school Latin teaching. 

Good things are being done in sum- 
mer workshops. More workshops are 
needed, and more scholarships for 
them. There is need of a ‘refresher’ 
type of workshop for the Latin minor 
and the older college-graduate draftee 
who has been out of touch with the 
field for some time. 

Scholars should cooperate with the 
ACL to enlarge and improve the offer- 
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ings of its Service Bureau; and with 
the various journals like CJ, CO, CW 
to offer still more useful and human- 
istic materials. 


VI. Texts; audio-visual aids 

There is room for a new elementary 
textbook, preferably based on the prin- 
ciples of structural linguistics, cer- 
tainly with stress on aural-oral prac- 
tice. If the two-year terminal course is 
to be the standard pattern, the question 
of content as well as method arises: 
Should it be classical or medieval and 
late Latin? 

Audio-visual aids (tapes, filmstrips, 
records) should be used in a high-school 
Language Laboratory, in collaboration 
with the modern foreign languages, as 
a part of classroom teaching, not 
merely as entertainment. 


VII. Latin in the Grades? 
Experimental data are needed. A 
small experimental program should be 
initiated immediately at this level. The 
profession will soon have to reach a 
decision on this question. At the time 
of this writing the latest figures re- 
leased by the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation reveal that 271,617 children are 


studying modern foreign languages be- 
low grade 7 in 1,883 public elementary 
schools of 357 communities in 44 states. 
This is already one-third the total num- 
ber studying FLs in all public high 
schools. Obviously the teaching of mod- 
ern foreign languages in the grades is 
not an experiment on a minor scale. 
S. D. 
Princeton University 
J. L. Heer 
University of Illinois 
P. L. MacKenprick 
University of Wisconsin 


NoTEs 


1 See also G. L. Beede, ‘“‘The Teacher's Scrap- 
book"’ (Special Conference: ‘What Needs to Be 
Done’; Latin Teacher Recruitment in Indiana), 
CJ 51 (October, 1955), pp. 3-8; 9-10. 

2 The statement in section II The Teachers 
which says ‘‘adequate staffing . . . will require 
the recruitment of enough Latin teachers to 
replace well over 49 per cent of the present 
staff’ is an example. On page 19 of Teachers 
for Tomorrow (Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, Bulletin 2, November 1955, N.Y.) one 
reads: “In order to provide for replacements, 
expansion and the maintenance of present pup'l- 
teacher ratios, the schools of the nation must 
find 16 new teachers between now and 1965 for 
every 10 teachers now on the job. This is the 
equivalent of replacing all the teachers we now 
have and finding 60 per cent in addition — all 
within 10 years.’’ The estimate of ‘‘well over 40 
per cent’’ would appear to be a serious under- 
statement even if the percentage implicit in the 
latter statement is halved. 


A Poem of Sanchez Barbero 
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Qui dubiis persaepe meam versantia mentem 
Falsa removisti, lumine praesta tuo, 
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Sermones edocte, mihi Carissime, quondam 
Quos dedit Hebraeus, Roma, Pelasgus, Arabs; 
Haec ego quae mitto supplex erotemata solve, 
Si tibi concedit Sancta Vacuna loqui. 
Si leges natura suas animantibus infert, 
Cur has, cum servent caetera, temnit homo ? 
Si socio fratres gaudemus amore vocari, 
Cur feritas, odium, dissidiumque flagrant ? 
Si liber generatur homo, Dominumque! repellit, 
Cur Domino paret, servitiumque petit ? 
Si sumus aequales iuris tutamine cives, 
Cur tantum dispar iusque hominesque ferunt ? 
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Si lucem cara pro libertate perosi, 
Cur premimur dextra curve machaera silet ? 
Si lex a populo surgitque potentia solum, 
Cur sinit a solo tanta caterva regi ? 
Si terram natura suam partitur in omnes, 
Cur, quam donarat, parte caremus ea ? 
Si Europe cunctas doctrina excelluit oras, 
Cur haec doctrinae deserit usque vias ? 
Si ut rudis alterius contemnitur incola mundi, 
Cur ea, quae nondum fecimus, ille facit ?- 
Si pereunt Galli pro libertatis amore, 
Cur colla indecori dant ferienda iugo ? 
Si nostrae toties riserunt credula plebis, 
Cur asini® festos hi coluere dies ? 
Si valide regum vires fregere tyrannum, 
Cur nemo fertur Napoleone minor ?+ 
Si sunt Ausonidae, Bruti sobolesque Catonis, 
Cur animis horum corpora tanta vacant ? 
Si Petri successor habet sua sidere regna, 
Cur Pater ille patrum sceptra profana gerit ? 
Si bona sunt inopum fruitur quibus Alpha sacerdos, 
Cur sinit Omegas ense perire famis ? 
Si bene canonicus Christi vestigia calcat, 
Cur male, quae Christus despicit, ille tenet ? 
Si mystis vetitum taedas agitare iugales, 
Cur innupta sui nuptaque praeda cadunt ? 
Si Fratrum tenuant ieiunia pallida corpus, 
Cur ample et crasse ventris amore tument ? 
Si verber Molina® pavet, crepitante flagelio, 
Cur hic foemineas tendit adire nates ? 
Si teneor sacri documenta audire Magistri, 
Cur ea, quae sancte me docet, ille fugit ? 
Si ferus occisor collo sua crimina pendit, 
Cur medicis dantur praemia, dantur opes ? 
Si temere nulli confidere nostra solemus, 
Cur medicis temere creditur aegra salus ? 
Si meritum tituli, ditesque sequuntur honores, 
Cur tituli indignos, cur comitantur opes ? 
Si meriti in patriam notus bene Nobilis audit, 
Cur niger et vilis Nobilitate tumet ? 
Si patriae miles titulisque est dignus, et aere, 
Cur aes, cur titulos patria cruda negat ? 
Si lena est igni iacienda, salaxque meretrix, 
Cur lenae expetimus, cur meretricis opem ? 
Si manus artificis® iacet heu! sine laude verendi, 
Cur non ingenuae plauditur artis opus ? 
Si violare fidem persaepe Notarius audet, 
Cur ab eo pendet publica sacra fides ? 
Si sacra Causidicus profitetur iura tueri, 
Cur tremit insanum garrulitate forum ? 
Si leges praesunt, et poenis crimen adaugent, 
Cur, cedo, Causidicus polluit, auget eas ? 
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Si Deus affligit sontesque relegat, Asylum 
Cur sceleri praebent ara Domusque Dei ? 
Si rigida iudex exleges lege coercet, 
70 Cur impune prior legibus ille nocet ? 
Si vetitum perque omne nefas amat ire satelles, 
Cur specie Themidos crimina tanta latent ? 
Si non supplicium venit, at custodia carcer, 
Cur homo punitur non secus atque reus ?7 
Si poena fures Mellilla coercet amare, 
Cur latro latronum plurimus urbe nitet ? 
Si vera historicus vero profitetur amicus 
Cur assentatur, curve loquenda tacet ? 
Si mihi conspicitur tellus Hyperiona cingens, 
80 Cur adigor coram diczie, non video ? 
Si nequit humano cogi regina voluntas, 
Cur, qua® non possum, credere cogar ego. ? 
Dicere plura tibi, cupide si quaeris, habebam; 


Iamaque vale, et nostri, quod rogo, vive memor. 


Francisco SAanchez Barbero (1764-1819), 
author of the poem now published for the 
first time, was born in the province of 
Salamanca. The old University was then 
a center of inspiration for a greup of neo- 
classical poets. In that environment, the 
spirit and the mind of Sanchez Barbero 
entered into an affinity with the great 
writers of the ancient world. Like many of 
his friends, he was caught in the storm of 
the Napoleonic Wars and the crisis which 
followed them until the death of King 
Ferdinand (1833). Taken prisoner by the 
French, Sanchez Barbero managed to 
escape and reach Cadiz, the seat of the 
Spanish junta, where he played an im- 
portant rdle among those who opposed 
Joseph Bonaparte. After Napoleon’s defeat 
(1814), the King came back to Spain and 
initiated an unexpected persecution against 
those who had contributed to his return. 
Ferdinand feared the influence of the new 
constitutional spirit the French armies had 
spread over the Peninsula. SdAnchez Bar- 
bero was condemned to exile and sent to 
the African fortress of Melilla where he 
spent the last years of his life writing 
Latin poetry. When he entered Melilla, he 
said, as if he were already thinking of his 
own epitaph: 

Hic ego sum clausus. Pro te tibi natus oportet 

Oh patria, ut peream ? Victima caesa cadam.8 


The poem I have chosen for publication 
is a significant example of Barbero’s crafts- 
manship.® The Latinity, which is not al- 
ways in accord with classical standards,'° 
shows the influence of his masters, espe- 
cially Horace, Ovid and Martial. Written 


for one of his friends, these erotemata, 
although not plaintive in tone. are shaped 
in the distich form of elegy. The poem is 
rather a series of antithetic epigrams most 
of which are purely philosophical. Sanchez 
Barbero soon became the symbol of perse- 
cuted innocence. That he was aware of 
this. is evident in a Spanish ode dedicated 
to Ovid whom he admired but whose con- 
stant tears he delightfully satirized. Bar- 
bero personified for his contemporaries the 
stoicism of Seneca’s own native land. To- 
day he is considered above all a great 
humanist, who wanted to express himself 
in Latin at the moment when the traditions 
of the Renaissance were rapidly vanishing 
in Spain. And there lies unquestionably the 
main interest of his poems. 
ALEJANDRO RAMiREZ-ARAUJO 
Washington University 


Notes 


1 Barbero writes Dominus with a capital D, 
without referring necessarily to God. 

2 An allusion to the political independence won 
by the Latin Americans. 

ow allusion to the supporters of King Ferdi- 
nand. 

4 That is, the spirit of tyranny still flourishes 
in Spain. 

5 Probably a fellow prisoner. 

6 Barbero asks why the Latin grammar that he 
had written (ingenuae artis opus) is not pub- 
lished, even though he himself (the artifex) is 
in prison. 

7 That is, why is the political prisoner treated 
as a criminal? 

8 Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto, Historia critica 
de la poesia castellana en el siglo XVIII, Madrid, 
1893. III, p. 349. 

9 The text used here is taken from a microfilm 
of the MS in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, 
ref. n° 8140. 

10 See for example the false quantities in lines 
2, 5, and 37. 
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Bemelmans, Seneca: The Christmas Season, 1955 


AM Not awarE how many profes- 

sional classicists read The New 
Yorker even in part, but I strongly sus- 
pect that there should be more. Not all 
of it certainly, and classicists, most of 
them, could in most cases, I feel sure, 
omit Cartier’s appeals or commands, 
but there is still plenty left, yes, even 
for classicists (not such dull dogs, after 
all). 


But Bemelmans, there is an artist 
and there is a scholar, one who can see 
life steadily and see it whole and clear 
through it too, without undue expendi- 
ture of time. Life is to be found by him 
personally, and personally by me as his 
close friend, even if he is less aware of 
that than he should be. If there is any 
doubt about it however, I will go down 
on my knees before his picture-cover 
for the number of November 26, 1955, 
holding in my hand, as a prayer book, 
my Seneca’s Epistulae Morales 47 pas- 
sim, but especially Section 6: 


alius pretiosas aves scindit; per pectus et 
clunes certis ductibus circumferens erudi- 
tam manum frusta excidit, infelicior qui 
huic uni rei vivit ut altilia decenter secet, 
nisi quod miserior est qui hoc voluptatis 
causa docet quam qui necessitatis discit. 


The art of Bemelmans is that he has 
taken the Senecan picture in all its rich 
detail and transported its elements with 
the finest and most penetrating skill 
from Ep. Mor. 47 to the New Yorker 
cover of November 26, 1955. In the 
Bemelmans picture the figure of the 
steward appears in three successive 
transmogrifications from the kitchen 
swing-door to the very heart and center 
of the whole portraiture. Around the 
dining room are offered various carica- 
tures of modern society, paying and 
paying well for the show, a show in 
which however the main figure remains 
the chief steward, a pattern of quaint 
insolence in dress and in manner, han- 
dling with ultimate perfection, not the 
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tools of his craft but the symbols of his 
control. ‘‘My lords and ladies, with 
your permission—or indeed without it— 
I am now about to demonstrate my 
ability as Doctor of the Strokes. Eat 
and be thankful, my friends, not for the 
mere matter and substance of the food, 
but for the handling of it from the be- 
ginning to the end with that perfect 
maitrise represented by myself which is 
the sum and crown of social history.” 
Thus Bemelmans in a fair interpreta- 
tion. 


All this could have been left alone in 
plain Senecanese, but what it has ac- 
tually done, as you, my masters (classi- 
cal and otherwise), can see for your- 
selves on the cover of your New Yorker 
for November 26th, 1955, has been to 
emerge under the hands of Bemelmans 
as the last and most modern interpreta- 
tion of a penetrating Senecan scholar 
beneath whose quiet laugh lies the in- 
timate revelation for us modern classi- 
cists of Ep. Mor. 47, one of the most 
outstanding passages by itself in the 
whole history of slavery, here wryly 
told. 


Bemelmans, stand forth and receive 
your degree summis honoribus. We 
honor ourselves in honoring you. It may 
be that not many classicists read the 
New Yorker, but there is an occasional 
classicist who writes for it. 

WILLIAM Harpy ALEXANDER 

University of California 


NEW ENGLAND LATIN 
WORKSHOP 


The second New England Latin Work- 
shop is announced for July 2-20, at Tufts 
University Summer School (see advertise- 
ment on page 408). A report on last sum- 
mer’s Workshop appeared in the February 
number of Classical Journal, pages 221-225. 
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Quantae molis erat plebeios fingere Christi 


yee INTEGRATION OF THE religious val- 
ues inherent in Judaic-Christian 
thought with those indigenous. to 
Graeco-Roman culture was a laborious 
process spanning some twelve cen- 
turies. Vergil’s sigh: ‘‘Tantae molis 
erat Romanam condere gentem,’’! 
might well depict the painful genesis of 
Western values in the first three cen- 
turies of our era. The very possibility 
of achieving a harmony between 
Classical and Christian thought re- 
mained problematic until the Chris- 
tian Platonists of Alexandria demon- 
strated its feasibility in the Third Cen- 
tury. Although complicated during the 
German barbarian invasions by the in- 
trusion of yet a third set of values, the 
synthesis progressed slowly in silent 
monasteries until the Eleventh Century 
felt secure enough to enshrine the new- 
ly crystallized composite product in 
permanent institutions. The Thirteenth 
Century scholastics so capstoned the 
process that Christianity and culture 
became largely synonymous in the 
West until the Enlightenment. 


On the whole, it might be said that 
there were six spiritual characteristics 
of Graeco-Roman society directly chal- 
lenged in the first three centuries by 
opposing ‘‘virtues”’ in the Christian sys- 
tem: its ethical collectivism, its prag- 
matic materialism, its oligarchical aris- 
tocraticism, its static conservatism, its 
institutional legalism, and its intellec- 
tual rationalism. The impact was cata- 
clysmic; vituperation and blood flowed 
freely until Constantine. By then the 
rapprochement had crystallized: Chris- 
tianity would reject three, toy with one, 
and consciously encourage two. 


Human values in the classical tradi- 
tion were, first of all, corporate ones 
which, emphasizing the incompleteness 
of the individual, so channeled any per- 
sonal ‘‘spiritual’’ aspirations into the 
general polity that the average man 
could envisage ‘‘salvation’’ or realize 
self-fulfillment only in the assurance 


that he was contributing to the col- 
lective survival of his type in the politi- 
cal community. Because the end of poli- 
tics comprehended the ends of all other 
sciences,? classical literature generally 
maintained that the state, not the in- 
dividual, was the greatest good for 
man. The welfare of the Greek polis, 
as a religious and overgrown family in- 
stitution, was considered both identical 
with and greater than the good of the 
individual within it. Plato’s republic, 
reminiscent of an idealized Sparta, de- 
manded a studied neglect and denial of 
the ordinary rights and aspirations of 
the individual in favor of the greater 
claims of the state. Even after the Hel- 
lenistic monarchies made active politi- 
cal participation in the old polis mean- 
ingless, ethical teachers in trying to 
find a substitute still preferred’ to em- 
phasize the collective; the Epicurean 
found fulfillment in the nexus of a nar- 
rowed nonpolitical community of 
friends and the Stoic or Cynic in a col- 
lectivized concept of universal man- 
kind. ‘‘Salvation’’ both to Cicero and 
Vergil came chiefly through achieve- 
ments which were meritorious in the 
context of corporate life. Cicero’s De 
Officiis, well described as his ‘‘spiritual 
testament’’ and simultaneously as his 
“textbook on civics,’’? almost com- 
pletely socialized the cardinal virtues 
of wisdom, justice, courage, and tem- 
perance; it is to those, Cicero says, 
who have sustained, promoted or im- 
proved their fatherland that a certain 
place in heaven is assured.4 Vergil’s 
grant of immortality goes first, in char- 
acteristic fashion, to those immortals 
who achieved a corporate fame. First 
and foremost: ‘‘Hic manus ob patriam 
pugnando vulnera passi.’’5 


Sublimating—or suppressing—individ- 
ual aspirations for the good of the cor- 
porate polity, the ancient state was al- 
lergic to men seeking self-fulfillment in 
their own person. It was the impact of 
ambitious individuals beginning with a 
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Pausanias or a Scipio Africanus, who 
were unwilling to be contained within 
the impersonal corporate religious-po- 
litical totality, which brought the Greek 
city-state and the Roman Republic 
down in a crash. 


Nor did classical religion offer any 
redemption from this corporate obses- 
sion because the obverse political face 
of the Graeco-Roman coin was only 
thinly separated from the converse re- 
ligious one. It was as a citizen and not 
as an individual that the pagan ap- 
proached his city’s public dieties. Es- 
pecially in Rome, the state’s history 
was visualized as coextensive with the 
unfolding of a divine destiny, and con- 
structive statesmanship was construed 
as an enlightened conformity with the 
will of the gods punctiliously solicited 
by wearisome formulas and rituals or 
ferreted out by plying prophetic books, 
prodigies, or auspicia—functions which 
were esoteric monopolies of corporate 
priesthoods. Even between 250-30 B.C., 
when Rome was probably most irreli- 
gious, Sulla announced himself as ‘‘fe- 
lix’’ because he was “‘lucky’’ in under- 
standing and implementing the dicta of 
the gods. The Augustan reidentification 
of the state with old-time religion and 
with a newer divine emperorship made 
it all the more respectable for Vergil 
solemnly to reinterpret Rome’s corpo- 
rate mission as one of divine destiny. 
Livy and the converted Horace, as well, 
reasserted the pivotal relationship be- 
tween pietas and Romanitas and the 
echo was heard as late as the time of 
the anti-Christian Celsus when Rome, 
already on the verge of permanent dis- 
aster, was about to be handed over in 
receivership to the new God of the 
Christians. 


Although harried by fire and sword of 
persecutions, Christianity’s opposition 
to this total political-religious collectiv- 
ism was unwavering and triumphant. 
Her personal God, who would not have 
public gods before Him, carried per- 
sonal conviction. This appeal to individ- 
ualism and the promise of personal im- 


mortality and salvation which Chris- 
tianity drew from the newer trends in 
Judaism,® together with the prospect 
for resurrection of the individual flesh? 
—a doctrine so individualistic that it 
quite overwhelmed the ancient pagan— 
was destined to lift permanently the 
face of a tired world. 


While tribute should be paid to the 
versatility of the new religion because 
after Constantine it could successfully 
assume the burden of guaranteeing the 
collective ‘‘salvation’’ of the empire, 
greater honor is due to its constancy in 
refusing to follow the ancient dispensa- 
tion by incorporating in a theocratic 
way the religious with the political. By 
consistently preferring a duality of 
church and state® it set a new tradition 
for the West, and by ranking the spirit- 
ual salvation of the individual above 
the collective well-being of society it 
effectively separated the things of God 
from those of Caesar. 


Partly because Graeco-Roman ‘“‘sal- 
vation”’ was a corporate political good 
and not an individual or spiritual one, 
ancient man came to seek a temporal 
satisfaction in things material. While 
much of Hellenic philosophy was 
neither pragmatic nor materialistic, its 
otherworldliness became less attractive 
after Alexander’s adventure opened un- 
paralleled opportunities for material 
advancement. Rome, as the direct spir- 
itual heir of the newer Hellenistic secu- 
lar materialism, began to substitute her 
earlier respect for the pristine home- 
spun virtues of a Cincinnatus with ad- 
miration for the man of substance al- 
ready in the days of the early Punic 
wars when its first ‘‘shoddy aristoc- 
racy’’ arose. This easy tolerance for 
men representing material success, 
while sometimes excessive and uncriti- 
cal, was in some ways fortunate be- 
cause it expedited an unchecked and 
rather bloodless rise of the equestrians 
as a delimited ‘‘estate’’ to share the 
limelight with the patrician. Dis- 
tinguished by a narrow purple-striped 
tunic, this rising order was more and 
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more favored with definite public pre- 
rogatives which finally included a reg- 
ular cursus honorum entitling them to 
monopolize great prefectures reserved 
to them. This approved rise of the 
knights fortunately saved Roman so- 
ciety a French revolution. Moreover, 
if the penchant for materialism was 
immoderate at times and tended to con- 
vert the usurious activities of Roman 
bankers and money-lenders in the prov- 
inces into respectability, and to elevate 
the demagoguery of a Crassus into 
statesmanship, it had at the same time 
a beneficial aspect in encouraging great 
philanthropies such as those of Herodes 
Atticus or Pliny, and in throwing across 
the country-side far and wide an un- 
paralleled network of roads and 
bridges. 

Cicero, intrigued like our own Hamil- 
ton with the sanctity of property, identi- 
fied the first purpose of government as 
the duty to protect property rights: 


“The first care of those charged with the 
management of public affairs will be to 
make sure that everyone is secure in his 
possessions. . . . This, indeed, is why states 
and republics have been instituted.’’® 


He would doubtless have supported a 
paraphrased version of our own 
Charles Wilson’s remark: ‘‘What is 
good for ‘United Chariots’ is good for 
the Republic.’’ 

The same materialistic attitude fla- 
vored classical religion. Since it offered 
no spiritual salvation the purpose of 
worship was not primarily pure adora- 
tion but propitiation and thanksgiving 
so that the public gods would engineer 
no flux in temporal human affairs and 
that the nuwmina would avert earthly 
ills from the household. 

Christianity, in contrast, planted it- 
self in rebellion against the mate- 
rial world and so divorced itself from 
the earth as to regard itself as a mys- 
tical body too sacred to be rooted in 
any one physical location,1° and to en- 
visage its members as estranged so- 
journers in a foreign land transcending 
social and economic classifications. In 
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whatever part of this foreign land the 
Christian prayed, he was exhorted to 
“rise above the universe,’’ shut his 
eyes of sense and raise up the eyes of 
his soul beyond even the vault of 
heaven.11 

Eschewing materialism, Christianity 
nowhere consciously encouraged any 
development in its official message of 
a meritorious connection between 
wealth and salvation. As in the Gos- 
pels, where only a few rich men like 
Joseph of Arimathaea appear to play a 
totally insignificant role, so in the early 
church wealthy men, who had, indeed, 
found their way into the fold, continued 
to play an inconspicuous part. Even the 
Hellenistic Clement of Alexandria felt 
more called upon, it appears, to apolo- 
gize for the rich man than to glorify 
him,!? an attitude quite harmonious 
with that in early Christian literature 
where wealth was equated with definite 
spiritual disadvantages.1* 


Thirdly, the ancient world was an 
aristocratic one. The admiration in the 
Hellenistic-Roman world for worldly- 
wise success was really an aspect of a 
larger outlook: the conviction that man 
was homogeneous only within classes. 
Plato, it is true, by making Reality 
comprehensible only by knowledge and 
it, in turn, synonymous with virtue, had 
endorsed an aristocracy of intelligence 
in the Greek world. But to Aristotle in- 
telligence was largely associated with 
noble birth or the masculine sex. It is 
germane to recall his defense of con- 
genital slavery!4 and his belief that the 
well-born constituted citizens in a truer 
sense than the ignoble.!° Slaves and 
craftsmen were represented as undesir- 
able citizen material!® and the poor 
were judged capable of only some re- 
stricted deliberative or judicial func- 
tions in the state.17 


To the common Roman, however, it 
was knowledge not of Being but of the 
sensible world which was virtuous. To 
him wealth as well as nobility gave as- 
surance of some innate know-how. The 
reluctance of the old Roman aristoc- 
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racy of the sword, however, to recog- 
nize this same virtuous know-how in the 
rising equestrian and their unwilling- 
ness to share the political stage with 
him, highlighted many government 
crises in the Republic. To Cicero both 
patricians and equestrians as ‘‘the best 
people’”’ stood out in relief against the 
masses. 


“Those who are solicitous to have their 
actions and words please the masses are 
regarded as populists; those who so con- 
duct themselves as to win the approbation 
of the best people are optimates.’’!5 


The Roman constitution reflected a 
studied patchwork conspiracy against 
the masses in order to serve the clique 
of best people who enjoyed a political 
monopoly through their inherited no- 
bility or their accrued economic power. 
Even the most liberal element in the 
constitution, the comitia tributa, was 
safely checkmated by balanced organs 
of government which, since they were 
practically restrictive against the 
novus homo, were reserved for the bet- 
ter people. Livy characteristically be- 
trayed a deep-rooted political mistrust 
of the commons!” and Aelius Aristides 
rejoiced that only the ‘‘best men’’ were 
the citizens of Rome.?" Probably the 
trend, however unfortunate, of favoring 
the lower classes began with Caracalla. 


This habit of thinking in oligarchical 
and aristocratic terms naturally trans- 
ferred to the allied religious field. Be- 
cause the religious functionaries of 
Rome were public magistrates, reli- 
gious observance was a monopoly of 
the better classes who obligingly sacri- 
ficed for the poorer _ inarticulate 
masses. While in the abortive struggle 
for equality in the early Republic the 
patricians lost their monopoly of the 
priesthoods in 300 B.C., they regained it 
again under the noble Augustus. Even 
the unclassical mystery cults, as Celsus 
observed, welcomed only those of re- 
spectability.21 While it is true that 
some philosophies held wealth as an 
indifferent or despised quantity such 
as the Stoics and Cynics respectively, 


it is well to remember that most 
Romans were eclectics and that the 
Cynics were a despised lot. It might 
be unfair to add that Seneca, while be- 
ing an outstanding Stoic, was also an 
ou.cstanding millionaire. 


Obviously Christianity’s persistent in- 
sistence on essential spiritual equality 
for mankind was a concept quite for- 
eign and disturbing to the classical out- 
look. The Christian God not only dis- 
tributed His graces without respect to 
the feelings of the upper classes, but 
He even warned that the first would be 
last and the last first! Fortunately for 
both parties, the church felt too de- 
tached from the ephemeral world of 
material injustice, to translate its doc- 
trine of spiritual equality into an 
earthly message presenting a theory or 
program of social and economic re- 
form." Rather, it made injustice toler- 
able by sublimating it. When Augustine 
upheld slavery he did so not on any 
scientific basis postulating inherent dif- 
ferences in the nature of man, but on 
religious grounds holding vicarious pen- 
ance as meritorious. Slavery became a 
praiseworthy calling where the Chris- 
tian virtues of humility and obedience 
had an opportunity to operate in a most 
natural, and at the same time, salu- 
brious way.* 


Again the Christian way triumphed. 
Cato’s early glorification of shrewd 
peasant wisdom had fallen on barren 
ground and bore no fruit in Roman so- 
ciety; Tertullian’s apostrophe to the 
man of the street lived on in a later 
St. Francis, or the Poor Men of Lyons, 
or in canonizations of the poor and 
humble instead of the mighty. 


“TI address myself,’’ says Tertullian, ‘‘to 
the naive and unlettered soul such as they 
possess who have nothing else . . . whose 
entire experience has been picked up on 
street corners, cross roads, and work- 
shops.’’*4 


So it is yet with the mission on Skid 
Row. It was the Incarnation and Re- 
demption, not classical philosophical 
speculation, which guaranteed the dig: 
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nity and essential equality of each and 
every man in the West. 


If Christianity largely rejected the 
first three values characteristic of the 
classical world, it was to a degree in- 
fluenced by the fourth: its static con- 
servatism. 

Roman historiography supplies am- 
ple evidence that the contemporary ide- 
ology glorified the lessons of the past 
and pinned its hopes for the future upon 
them. Livy idealized the past; Tacitus 
deprecated the present in favor of the 
past.-° Neither saw history as anything 
but static, and while the cyclical view 
is fairly common among philosophers 
and in Vergil, Sallust alone of the his- 
torians seems to envisage it. Livy rec- 
ognized only a quantitative and not a 
qualitative growth in Roman institu- 
tions since the days of Romulus. Since 
to Tacitus history was largely the im- 
pact of individual persons on ephem- 
eral circumstances, his biographically 
conceived style of history yielded no 
long-range philosophy. In general, since 
states were conceived of as somehow 
manufactured or designed according to 
a plan dictated by fate or the gods, 
the Roman mind was singly devoid— 
with the possible exception of Lucretius 
—of any pretentious concept of social 
evolution. Obviously, the search for any 
fundamental laws of nature, social or 
otherwise, could not escape the heavy 
hand of polytheism under which events 
and phenomena are seen as arbitrary 
results of a fickle interplay of the gods 
rather than as evidences of a unified 
law of nature. 


This static ideology characterized 
other disciplines as well as history. 
Psychologically, the individual was 
little more than the renewal of his 
type, so that any concept of man pos- 
sessing undeveloped or unplumbed po- 
tentialities was largely foreign <o 
Roman thinking. Legally, the Romans 
were expert in direct proportion to their 
antiquarian orientation because law is 
fundamentally the organization of the 
precedents and lessons of the past into 


a rational and usable form. Religiousiy, 
the Romans had no eschatological or 
teleological message. Their fear that a 
flux might emerge to disturb the solid 
present dictated their mistrust of the 
common man from whom a cataclys- 
mic upheaval might likely erupt. At 
best, as in Vergil, they hoped for the 
return of an antiquarian heroic past. 
They awaited no messiah; they dreamt 
of no millennium. It is quite conceiv- 
able that Rome died of sheer boredom; 
it was too eternal. 


This static and conservative nature 
of Roman thinking, it appears, had a 
pervading if not direct influence on ton- 
ing down the ‘futuristic’ outlook and 
the ecstatic emotionalism of early 
Christianity. The trend is discernible 
especially in two areas: first, the grad- 
ual postponement of the Parousia to- 
gether with the ultimate rejection of 
millenarian eschatology, and second, 
the progressive devaluation of charis- 
matic gifts inciuding prophecy. 


Conviction of an impending Parou- 
sia,** which largely reflected the 
eschatological messianic ideas of con- 
temporary Judaism,°* steeled many 
early Christians against the tortures of 
the amphitheatre. Paul, himself filled 
with expectation for this mighty event, 
exhorted his brethren lately converted 
to God: ‘“‘to await from heaven Jesus, 
his Son’’;* the authors of the synoptic 
gospels seem to predict an impending 
return of Christ amid terrifying phe- 
nomena.*” The Parousia persisted as a 
significant theme in the Didache and 
the Shepherd and it was still expected 
as imminent by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, 
and especially by Tertullian and the 
Montanists. Sometimes a future earthly 
utopia was associated with the return 
of Christ. Millenarianism, or the be- 
lief that the returned Christ and his 
saints would enjoy a future temporal 
rule of one thousand years on this 
earth, grew into a respectable quasi- 
heresy.*1 The Montanists actually pre- 
pared themselves for the approaching 
moment — some by giving away their 
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money — when the millennial kingdom 
would be established at Pepuza in 
Phrygia. 


As the church grew older and more 
self-conscious of itself, misgivings 
about her earlier excited ‘‘futuristic”’ 
expectations mounted. The interpreta- 
tion of the Parousia as a present spirit- 
ual indwelling of Christ with his saints, 
rather than as an impending external 
future event, began already with 
John.?2 The Alexandrian fathers fur- 
ther discredited it as a threatening fu- 
ture event; Clement, seemingly con- 
vinced that the church had an indefinite 
terrestrial future, constructed in his 
Paedagogus a set of long-range social 
ethics for his earth-bound flock. The 
impetus toward church institutional- 
ization simultaneously served to rein- 
force this trend to stress the present, 
while the concept of a canon with its 
antiquarian and nostalgic overtones de- 
tracted still further from the future by 
emphasizing the heroic apostolic past. 
Chiliasm, too, came more and more 
into disrepute especially in the Roman 
and Alexandrian churches?? which 
seemingly were more critical of the 
immoderate temper of the Montanists. 
By the end of the Third Century, with 
its Parousia indefinitely postponed and 
its Millennium discredited, Christianity 
largely had given up its eschatological 
overtones to adopt a Weltanschauung 
more in keeping with Greek modera- 
tion and Roman conservatism. 


The New Testament attests the Chris- 
tian community’s firm belief in the di- 
rect guidance of the Holy Spirit through 
charismatic gifts like glossalalia and 
prophecy.*+ Yet, trust in these mystic 
phenomena and revelations was des- 
tined to yield, like the hopes of the 
Parousia and of Millenarianism, to a 
more reactionary and static outlook. 
While the development of a stereotyped 
hierarchy and of a restricting creed 
are clearly germane to this trend, it 
was chiefly the acceptance of a closed 
canon which sealed the fate of proph- 
ecy as a living oracle of revelation. 


Already Paul realized that unregu- 
lated prophecy was unwise*° and his 
insistence that it be restricted uncon- 
sciously encouraged a more stereo- 
typed and standardized Christian dis- 
pensation. Since inspired persons ap- 
parentiy came to be fewer and fewer 
and ‘‘false’’ prophets were difficult to 
detect,*6 it became progressively 
more advisable to rely upon formalized 
prayers approved by regular members 
of a church and to trust in a more 
‘‘orthodox’’ corpus of revelation based 
on apostolic teaching. 


The complicated history surrounding 
the development of the canon®? is quite 
irrelevant here. While, strictly speak- 
ing, the canon remained somewhat 
fluid until the Reformation, it was prac- 
tically a closed deposit, at least in 
spirit, by the late Second Century when 
in principle apostolicity became a pre- 
requisite for canonized orthodoxy. The 
dual division of the Christian scriptures 
into the Pauline corpus and into the 
Gospels seems already clearly fixed in 
Ephesus c. 180 and the conscious in- 
clusion of Acts as a deliberate divider 
between the two sections appeared c. 
200 in the Muratorian fragment. Al- 
though anticipated earlier, the term 
‘‘New Testament”? seems first used in 
192. Relatively speaking, the corpus of 
the canon has remained ‘‘fixed’’ ever 
since and its ‘‘closing’’ was a victory 
for the prevailing conservative and 
static viewpoint of the Roman world 
and its conviction of the changelessness 
of time. It is all tantamount to saying 
that by 200 A.D. revelation ceased and 
that God no longer, as in heroic days, 
walked and talked with men. 


Christianity, burdened with this 
idealization of the past, was endan- 
gered with becoming a static organiza- 
tion living off the accumulated capital 
of a book; like Rome, the new dispen- 
sation might have become too final and 
too eternal. Fortunately, there were 
counter forces. In part, her spirit was 
refreshed after Constantine by turning 
her talents and message into new and 
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challenging corporate channels. Then, 
too, allegory afforded opportunities for 
endless original exegetical speculation 
and dispute, and occasional mystics 
arose both to substantiate and envigor- 
ate revelation. But it was chiefly the 
development of the concept of the 
teaching authority of the church itself 
as a living oracle of revelation which 
counteracted the deadening reverence 
for the past. Yet, innovation was al- 
ways to remain circumscribed by the 
orthodoxy standardized in the canon 
with a finality reminiscent of Pilate’s 
words: ‘‘What I have written, I have 
written.”’ 


The fifth classical value was a fond- 
ness for institutional legalism. That the 
Roman way was always a constitu- 
tional, legal, and institutional one is a 
truism. If the Roman constitution of the 
Republic appears unduly haphazard 
and disorderly, it was so rather because 
it was the result of expedient patching 
and adjusting to protect vested interests 
than because the Roman ever lacked a 
sense of disciplined constitutional law. 
Legalism, rooted deep in the Roman 
character, found one of its most ardent 
advocates in Cicero. This eloquent ex- 
ponent of the sanctity of the contract 
and of freedom—which he _ identified 
with respect for constitutional law and 
custom—gave positive law the highest 
possible idealistic validity by positing 
its sanctity on the absolute justice of 
Plato.38 He stood midway in the unin- 
terrupted development of Roman law 
beginning in 450 B.C. and continuing 
through the great jurists of the Republic 
and of the Third Century A.D. up to 
Justinian, a movement which repre- 
sented the transition of law from a list 
of specialized and customary privileges 
belonging to the aristocracy to a uni- 
versal and rational system of human 
rights. Even in the benevolent despot- 
ism of the Principate and the stern 
dictatorship of the Dominate, the fiction 
of constitutional law was preserved to 
make the emperors’ decrees legal to 


the very end in the name of the Senate 
and the Roman People. 


It appears especially significant in the 
development of Christianity that the 
great age of Roman institutionalization 
and of law appeared when the church 
was still young and plastic. Only after 
the Principate towered above the petty 
vested interests of patricians and eques- 
trians, could a streamlined, highly in- 
stitutionalized constitution and bureauc- 
racy be built, and law be treated ob- 
jectively as a scientific and philosophi- 
cal principle. It was in the impression- 
able age of the church that a Claudius, 
a Trajan, or a Hadrian was hammer- 
ing out a highly institutionalized and 
bureaucratic state and that a Hadrian 
and an Alexander Severus witnessed 
the work of the greatest classical ju- 
rists. 


Roman religion naturally exhibited 
the same influence of legalism and in- 
stitutionalism. Not only were the priests 
members of the political hierarchical 
organization but the colleges, whether 
Pontifices, Augures, Quindecemviri, or 
Epulones, operated in well defined 
spheres. Roman religion itself was a 
curious, yet precisely standardized sys- 
tem of magic formulas and religious 
rites which, opus operatum, compelled 
the gods to respond on a contract basis. 
To Livy religion was largely a matter 
of form*®® and to Claudius it still con- 
noted precise repetitions of ‘‘outward 
signs’’ in a dead Etruscan jargon long 
since unintelligible. In ethics the same 
atmosphere prevailed. The popular 
quest for practical rules of conduct is 
evinced not only in the moral discourses 
of Plutarch but also in the all-embrac- 
ing ethical dictum of the Stoics to live 
according to the law of nature. 


In contrast to this legalistic and in- 
stitutional orientation of the classical 
world, the ‘“‘bride of Christ,’’ as we 
have seen, preached a mystical mes- 
sage. Paul displayed a violently anti- 
legal frame of mind. To him the law 
worked wrath and it automatically con- 
victed one of sin because only the sinful 
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were subject to it in the first place.+” 
Law was an entirely negative entity in 
that it served only to make transgres- 
sion possible; one should die to sin mys- 
tically with Christ, be resurrected with 
him, and become free of the law. Prob- 
ably no one held a more depreciated 
sense of human potential than Paul; 
man was saved not through any merit 
earned by observing rules but through 
the efficacy of faith gratuitously be- 
stowed by God in a somewhat patroniz- 
ing manner. 


If the Roman legalistic mind was not 
in general attuned to philosophical spec- 
ulation, it was even less sympathetic to 
mystical experience. To the _ time- 
honored Roman temperament, Paul’s 
message of a mystical death and resur- 
rection with Christ was suggestive of 
the foreign mystery cults.41 To many 
Paul’s teachings appeared as_ the 
preachments of a lawless libertine or of 
a spiritual anarchist. And it was not 
spiritual anarchy which was being 
sought; the classical pantheon already 
furnished it in abundance. In face of 
this Roman legal orientation in politics, 
religion, and ethics and its consequent 
corollary to seek salvation according to 
rules or law, it is quite natural that 
Paul’s mystical and ‘‘anarchistic’’ mes- 
sage fell largely upon deaf ears and 
that his brand of Christianity was not 
reechoed in later ancient Christian liter- 
ature. Even the Gospels enjoin a faith- 
ful observance of the law of God. Paul’s 
loneliness in Rome and his ineffective- 
ness there amongst the Gentiles stand 
fairly well explained. His first great 
hearing came with the Reformation. 


Christianity was destined to become 
historically a religion of law42 more in 
the tradition of James or the spirit of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews.+* Repent- 
ance became sorrow for non-observ- 
ance of the law, and faith a conviction 
of God’s promises rather than a Pauline 
attitude of receptivity to a spiritual 
identification with Christ. Faith became 
a background incentive to obey the law 
and finally came to signify acceptance 


of a stylized and codified creed or law 
itself. 

Although the great age of creed mak- 
ing lies beyond the first three centuries 
and is, therefore, beyond our scope, 
emergence of the concept of a creed as 
a dogmatic assertion of faith is every- 
where evident in Christian churches 
both East and West by 180. While much 
learned disagreement, all irrelevant to 
our purpose, exists around the history 
of the Apostles’ Creed, it seems from 
its tripartite form that it evolved from 
the stylized baptismal formula and that 
in its development the Roman Symbol 
is somehow significant.44 Since the 
Apostles’ Creed is not a full statement 
of doctrine because it omits many car- 
dinal teachings and required later am- 
plification by the Creed of Nicaea, it 
appears best explained as a practical 
statement of beliefs in opposition to 
growing heresies in the early church. 
Be that as it may, acceptance of a 
creed became more and more, in the 
spirit of Roman law, the official wav 
to vindicate one’s orthodoxy and avoid 
reprisals.45 

The inclination to legalism which 
transformed Pauline Christianity into 
observance of the law and acceptance 
of a creed further evinced itself in the 
drive toward church institutionaliza- 
tion. With the development of a syste- 
matized hierarchy, in spirit akin to the 
Roman bureaucracy, the mystical Holy 
Virgin or New Jerusalem became itself 
a highly organized corporation much 
like the Roman state. 


As the charisma of prophecy bowed 
out, that of knowledge exercised by 
doctors and that of authority residing 
in a hierarchy came into prominence. 
Already in the Didache the local fixed 
hierarchy of the church is mentioned 
alongside the itinerant preacher with 
charismatic ability. In Rome before 
100 regularly appointed officials were 
in charge of services; and soon after, 
the trend toward church institutional- 
ization with a cursus honorum of its 
own had gone so far as to encourage 
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the Montanists to express their opposi- 
tion in favor of the older looser order.+® 
Encouraged by men like Irenaeus as 
a bulwark against rising heresy, the 
monarchical episcopate continued to 
develop in the Second Century as the 
custodian of apostolic teaching. By 
the Third Century the layman in the 
person of the unordained teacher was 
excluded almost universally from con- 
ducting services in the church.47 With 
the laity set apart as a group from the 
clergy the triumph of fixed vested in- 
terests was greatly enhanced. The 
apex of the institutional pyramid was 
already building before 200 when the 
luster of Caesar had already rubbed 
off on the Roman bishop who, as the 
future pontifex maximus of the world, 
began to establish his see as the recog- 
nized imperial capital of Christendom. 
In short, just as the creed is an obvious 
victory for the legal viewpoint, the 
growth of the monarchical bishop is a 
victory of institutionalism over the 
mystic freedom of the Christian man 
envisaged by Paul. 


The final hallmark of the classical 
Graeco-Roman world was its intellec- 
tual rationalism. Because the ancient 
world lacked a revelation and was on 
the whole temperamentally cool to 
mysticism, it naturally was forced to 
trust in reason and science as the only 
remaining legitimate tools of enquiry. 
Whether one cites Solon who reputedly 
made reason the intellectual guide par 
excellence in the Greece of his day, or 
Plato who relied on reason in the con- 
templation of Reality, or Aristotle who 
formalized the exercise of reason into 
the science of logic, all worshipped at 
the same shrine. After the intrusion 
into Rome of Hellenistic thought in the 
Third Century B.C., reason became 
basic to all] intellectual pursuits there, 
too, whether legal, political, or reli- 
gious. In law it called forth such proj- 
ects as Cicero’s researches into the 
abstract nature of law and the develop- 
ment of equity prompted by Stoic in- 
fluence with its deified reason. Polyb- 


ius recognized in the Roman consti- 
tution of his day the same reasonable 
system of checks and balances*’ as 
did Montesquieu later in the Eighteenth 
Century Age of Reason. If Solon built 
the first rational state, he had his 
counterpart in Augustus who erected 
the new principate as the consummate 
expression of all that was reasonable 
in the politics of his day. In religion 
reason furnished the impetus to bring 
a rational order out of the chaos of 
polytheism by encouraging a general 
movement toward syncretism. 

While there was definitely a recog- 
nizable cult of the irrational in Greek 
thought as evinced in mystery religions 
or ‘“‘inspired’’ poetry, reason ruled al- 
most supreme in ancient philosophy. 
Practically all the philosophical sys- 
tems which were current in Rome at 
the beginning of the Christian era, 
whether Platonism, the newer Skepti- 
cism, Epicureanism, or various brands 
of pagan Gnosticism, all were based 
on reason and logic. Stoicism, of 
course, capitalized the word and deified 
it as a quasi-pantheistic god. While 
Epictetus was content to make reason 
and logic ancillary to philosophy,4® 
Chrysippus completely identified phi- 
losophy with it. To Seneca human rea- 
son was a spark of the divine spirit;5° 
Marcus Aurelius equated it with an 
all-pervading entity identical with na- 
ture itself.51 The Pythagoreans, true, 
were exceptions; their philosophy con- 
tained, besides a discomforting dash 
of mysticism, an apparent flavor of 
charlatanism as well. 

If the Graeco-Roman tradition was 
one honoring reason, the Christian way 
was one eulogizing faith in revelation. 
The problems inherent in harmonizing 
these two divergent viewpoints seemed 
insurmountable. While Christians were 
scorned as stupid and naive,°? the 
Greeks were ridiculed as babblers and 
jugglers of words. Tatian condemned 
the Greek way in toto in unusually 
bitter terms.*°* Tertullian, although 
appreciative of the classical tradition," 4 
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was more strongly attracted, because 
of his Montanist leanings, by the un- 
sophisticated naivete of Christian faith: 


“Unhappy Aristotle,’’ he says, ‘“‘who sup- 
plies them [heretics] with a logic evasive 
in its propositions, far-fetched in its con- 
clusions, disputatious in its arguments, bur- 
densome even to itself, settling everything 
in order to settle nothing . .. It is the 
secret deposit of congenital and inborn 
knowledge which contains the truth.’’®5 


He could scarely flaunt reason more 
boldly than in saying: ‘‘To know 
nothing against the rule of faith is to 
know everything” or in stating: ‘“‘that 
the son of God died is credible for the 
very reason that it is silly; and, that 
having been buried he arose again, is 
certain because it is impossible.’’56 


Tertullian’s patent impatience with 
logic and reason is itself reasonably 
explainable. He understood too clearly 
that heretics and philosophers quibbled 
over the same problems with identical 
and equally erroneous arguments. He 
perceived that the Platonic Ideas had 
furnished the Gnostics with their eons, 
the Stoics had provided the Marcionites 
with their deity, Zeno had contributed 
the identification of God with matter, 
and the Epicureans supplied the doc- 
trine of the soul’s annihilation. Unlike 
most Christian authors who summarily 
condemned heretics as inherently evil 
men, Tertullian more precociously rec- 
ognized that Christianity could not 
absorb the impact of rational Greek 
philosophy without suffering some 
heretical concussions. 


He was largely correct. The diffi- 
culty lay especially in one fundamental 
Greek rational premise: that there was 
a bottomless gulf between Being and 
becoming, God and matter, Infinity 
and finiteness. This proposition was 
basic both in Plato’s dualism of Reality 
and the sensible world, and in Aris- 
totle’s concept that only the most 
tenuous connection or ‘“‘desire’’ attract- 
ed independent and eternal matter to 
the prime mover.57 Consequently 


Greek thinking produced mainly two 


alternative explanations of the origin 
of the universe: either that it was self- 
created and not the work of an infinite 
God, or that it was, in a quasi-pantheis- 
tic way, the result of a sort of self- 
fulfillment on the part of the deity, 
Contrary to Aristotle and the Stoics 
alike, the Christian account of creation, 
which envisaged a universe created 
by the hand of God ex nihilo et sine 
necessitate, disassociated matter from 
any intrinsic evil. More alarming 
still, the Christian doctrine of the In- 
carnation postulated an impossible in- 
timate union of Being and becoming; 
God had become one with man and 
neither had diluted his nature. The 
Christian offered no logical explana- 
tion; a simile had to suffice presenting 
the paradox of a clear shaft of light 
doing no violence to itself or its host 
while penetrating and illuminating the 
murky pool.58 


This intimate union of divinity and 
matter proved logically insurmountable 
and disastrous to many Christian think- 
ers. Those who tried to harmonize the 
old classical divorce between God and 
matter with the ‘‘truths of revelation” 
only succeeded in spawning a lively 
school of persistent heresies called 
Gnosticism. All of them upheld a philo- 
sophically ineffable and transcendent 
God who emanated divine eons or in- 
termediary beings generally in pairs. 
One of these, the demiurge, was often 
identified with the God of the Old Tes- 
tament who errantly or accidentally 
created man and evil. The ingenious- 
ness of reason, if it could not in the 
face of the Scriptures divorce God and 
matter, succeeded at least in reverently 
removing Him several degrees—Basi- 
lides had three hundred fifty six heav- 
ens — from the inherent corruption of 
the material world. Gnostics pictured 
Jesus in a Docetist way as the com- 
bination of a phantom-like man with 
one of the divine eons which descended 
upon him in an Adoptionist manner at 
the time of his baptism. Jesus’ mis- 
sion was to redeem the original spark 
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of divinity contained in the eon im- 
prisoned in man, and to set it free. 


Even sem2 of the more orthodox 
Christian thirkers could not completely 
shake free of Plato’s rational grip. The 
famous Christian Platonists of Alexan- 
dria, Clement and Origen, taught that 
knowledge based on reason was more 
efficacious than simple faith, main- 
tained a strong dualism of matter and 
spirit, strained to preserve the ineffabil- 
ity of God, and even insisted upon ul- 
timate salvation for everyone because 
evil as a negation could not be eter- 
nal.59 


Despite all the difficulties, Christian- 
ity was destined to dilute its pristine 
naivete of unquestioned faith in revela- 
tion with a generous dash of sophisti- 
cated rational speculation. Historically 
it was destined to become a rational 
religion because the enlighted Greek 
way was too attractive to reject. The 
early apologists already found it ex- 
pedient to base their arguments on rea- 
son in order to belabor their pagan op- 
ponents on their own grounds. The 
Christian Platonists opened the way by 
harmonizing Plato with the Christian 
scheme; fortunately he had left the hi- 
atus between Reality and the visible 
world largely open to speculation. 
Clement, like the Stoics, taught that 
since human reason was a derivative 
of divine Reason ‘‘a rational work is 
accomplished through God.’’®® Origen, 
who considered Christianity primarily 
a philosophy, found the Sesame to ac- 
commodate revelation with reason by 
discovering the use of allegory.61 He 
advocated as a fixed rule that an alle- 
gorical meaning must supplant the lit- 
eral one in the Scriptures when the 
latter suggested anything impossible, 
unreasonable, or unworthy of God. Fi- 
nally, the development of the concept 
of the free will advocated by the Alex- 
andrian school and by Tertullian pro- 
vided a logical way to explain evil by 
holding that God’s original perfectly- 
created matter was corrupted later by 
the sovereign action of man. The idea of 


the free will at the same time subli- 
mated and saved Greek humanism with 
its devotion to the dignity and independ- 
ence of man. Once allegory and free 
will provided the keys to harmonize 
faith and reason, the process of syn- 
thesizing classical rationalism with 
Christian faith could go on uninter- 
ruptedly for a thousand years. The 
work was finished by the scholastics of 
the Thirteenth Century, especially 
Thomas Aquinas, who finally out-foxed 
Aristotle to marshal ‘‘him who knew,”’ 
quite unwilling, into the Christian 
household of the faith. 
E. G. WELTIN 
Washington University 
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S. F. Gow 1n us Inpex to A. E. 
L Housman’s classical papers! cites 
twenty-eight references to Lucretius, 
all but three of them contained in an 
article, ‘‘Lucretiana,’’ which Housman 
published in 1897 in The Journal of 


*Professor Haber wishes to express his grati- 
tude to Mr. W. H. Bond, Curator of Manuscripts 
of the Houghton Library, Harvard University, 
for permission to publish Housman's manuscript 
and also for aid in obtaining facts of its history. 
The author of The Manuscript Poems of A. E. 
Housman, published last year by the University 
of Minnesota Press, Professor Haber is presently 
engaged on a manuscript variorum of A Shrop- 
shire Lad. 


Philology, Vol. 25, No. 50, pages 226- 
249. This paper, like many others of 
his critical studies, dealt mainly with 
textual problems, reviewing earlier 
scholarship and offering a number of 
suggestions for improving the _line- 
order, punctuation, and language of 
the De rerum natura. 


I offer here fifteen hitherto unpub- 
lished corrections proposed by A.E.H.., 
all to passages in Books V and VI. 
These scholia, together with six others 
that rather closely parallel their cor- 
responding sections in the Journal ar- 
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ticle, are the substance of a manu- 
script Housman sent to a fellow-Latin- 
ist, Robert Cary Gilson, who was a 
resident of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
from 1882 to 1887. He later became a 
Master at Harrow, where he served 
from 1890 to 1900, and was Head Master 
of King Edward VI’s School, Birming- 
ham, from 1900 to 1929.7 


The manuscript itseif consists of two 
double foolscap sheets folded in the 
middle to form dimensions of 13” x 
734”. Of the first pair, only one page 
is inscribed. Near the top, centered 


in pencil, are the numerals .1296.,* 
seemingly in Housman’s hand, and 
below: ‘‘Lucr. V and VI. I use the 


numeration of Lachmann and of Mun- 
ro’s left hand margin.’’4 This introduc- 
tory line and the remainder of the 
manuscript are in ink, in that beautiful 
lucid script—quite different from his 
epistolary hand—which Housman al- 
ways employed in fair copy of his 
scholarly writings as if to warn the 
erring printer that any carelessness 
would be a crime even divine benevo- 
lence could not forgive. 
The manuscript continues: 


V 201. auidam.® The meaning required is 
‘magnam’; but aliquam® quite fails to 
give this, and I don’t think auide’ or 
auidei quite succeeds: perhaps amplam, 
which I suppose was changed to auidiam 
as perlabitur IV 357 to deriabitur and 
conplebant VI 1262 to condiebant. 

312.8 Accepting Munro’s sene for cumque?® 
I should write cernas for credas. 

322 quodcumque]'!® quomcumque, to match 
cum in the next verse: I think I spoke of 
this word in writing to you about Tibul- 
lus.11 

594-5 would come better after 585 than after 
589 where they are generally put.” 

951 stillantia.'* Lewis and Short take this 
with ‘saxa’; but muscus grows super 
saxis, not saxa super musco. Munro 
takes it with ‘fluenta’; but that leaves the 
repetition ‘umida saxa’ very naked. I 
propose stellantia with ‘saxa’, ‘super’ 
then being the adverb: ‘jewelled over 
with emerald moss.’!* 

1242 plumbique potestas.'° But lead is the 
softest of all the five metals enumerated: 
I should transpose then and write plum- 


bumque repertumst in 1241 and ferrique 
potestas in 1242: see ‘ferri uim’ in VI 
1001.16 


1261 uestigia.'*7 ‘Outline’ Munro; but this 
is a quite unknown sense of the word. 
‘lacunarum uestigia’ means ‘the imprint 
of the cavities,’ which will be a correct 
name for the conformation received by 
the metal from the cavities into which it 
ran; but that meaning will not do here, 
because here this very conformation is 
said to resemble the ‘lacunarum uestigia’, 
and a thing cannot be said to resemble 
itself. I propose fastigia, which is the 
Latin for Munro’s ‘outline’. fastigia are 
the extremities of anything, the bounding 
lines of that which has two dimensions, 
the bounding superficies of that which has 
three: here it means all the nooks and 
crannies of the cavities: Virgil's ‘scrobi- 
bus quae sint fastigia’’’ may be com- 
pared. The two words are much con- 
fused: at IV 429 the second Leyden MS'® 
has the mediating form ‘festigia’. Now 
again in IV 87 Munro is obliged to render 
uestigia by ‘outlines’: there too I should 
write fastigia: ‘formarum fastigia’ means 
exactly the same as ‘formarum oras’ in 
IV 142, the extreme superficial film shed 
from bodies which affects the sense of 
sight: see especially Lachmann’s note on 
IV 142 and his citations of ‘orae’ and 
‘fastigia’ from Varro.”° 


1267 dolaret leuare ac radere tigna] dolare 
et radere tigna ualerent.*! -nt and ac 
were much alike in our archetype: then 
‘ua-le-re’ becomes ‘le-ua-re’ by an error 
I have spoken of elsewhere:* it is par- 
ticularly common, in the case of st, in 
Lucr.: see Lach. on II 275: I here add 
three samples: Ou. met. XII 306 me-la- 
ne-us, me-ne-la-us, Ibis 246 er-it, it-er, 
Stat. silu. IV 4 79 e-ge-ri-t, e-ri-ge-t.*% 


1332 ab neruis.** This seems to me as ab- 
surd an expression as ‘a cute’ would be, 
for animals* have ‘nerui’ in all parts of 
their bodies: a pernis therefore seems 
necessary.*" 

1442 propter odores.*7 The proposed correc- 
tions of this have no plausibility and 
seem to me mere loss of labour, for I be- 
lieve the copyist was woolgathering after 
II 417 ‘araque Panchaeos exhalat propter 
odores’ just as for instance in Prop. II 
30 19 the scribe of the Neapolitanus wrote 
‘non tamen inmerito’ out of III 19 27 in- 
stead of the ‘num tu dura paras’ he had 
before his eyes. Now Seruius on Aen. 
VII 804 says ‘Lucretius, florebat nauibus 
pontus’: Seruius made a point of never 
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quoting Lucr. correctly, sc Luecr. prob- 
ably wrote puppibus; but I think this 
citation is our only base for emendation, 
so I propose ‘iam mari’ ueliuolis florebat 
nauibu’ (or ‘puppibu’ ’) pontus’: genitives 
with s elided are scores of times altered 
to ablatives in our MSS: ‘maris pontus’ 
occurs Verg. Aen. X 377 and I think 
Prop, III 5 11.28 

VI 237 tollens?® A corr. and Nicc.:*®° these 
as Munro says on p. 22 (3rd ed.) often 
give the reading of the archetype: torrens 
therefore seems a simple correction.*! 

(364-]365 ‘frigus et aestum,/quorum utrum- 
que opus est fabricanda ad fulmina nubi’. 
Not a bit: ‘frigus’ is of no use whatever 
for that purpose: he has just given us an 
elaborate account of the process, in which 
cold plays no part at all. The two things 
necessary, as he explained in 269-84, are 
heat and wind; therefore this verse 365 
must follow 367: ‘ignibus et uentis furi- 
bundus fluctuet aer,/quorum utrumque 
opus est’ cet.’ 

369-70. The following I think requires no 
demonstration: ‘qua res** pugnare neces- 
sest/dissimilis inter sese turbareque mix- 
tas’: with ‘qua’ compare 373 ‘hic’.*4 

386 nocere.** But surely to enquire what 
harm the thunderstroke can do is emi- 
nently practical and scientific, not super- 
stitious at all: it is superstitious to seek 
in it ‘indicia occultae diuum mentis’, 
‘quidue docere queat’.%6 

511 coacta]** coorta as in 465 and IV 530:38 
in all three cases I think it is the abla- 
tive.89 So in I 761 I should read ‘tempes- 
tate coorta’ comparing VI 196, 458, 641-2, 
956, Verg. g. III 478, Liu. XXXTX 46 3 etc. 
At III 15 the second Leyden MS*’ has 
‘coartam’ for ‘coortam’. 

778 tactu.4! Munro’s iactu will hardly do, 
for the character of ‘asperitas’ belongs 
not to the emission of odour from objects 
but to its inhalation through the nostrils. 
I propose tractu, comparing Phaedr. III 
1 4 ‘hunc (odorem) postquam totis auida 
traxit naribus’, Sen. Herc. Oet. 893 ‘su- 
perest et auras ille uitales trahit’, Hor. 
carm. IV 1 22 naribus duces tura’.** 

800 efflueris] effultus:4* this enables us to 
retain cunctere in 799.44 

927 manare per auras.* ‘manare’ seems to 
me an impossible word to express the 
free and unimpeded flight of sound 
through the air (IV 198 ‘manare*é per 
aeris interuallum’ has of course no bear- 
ing on the question), but on the other 
hand a most appropriate word to express 
its passage through the channel of the 


ear, ‘per auris’, which is confirmed I 
think by the ‘in os uenit’ of the next verse, 
and is an exact translation of Rhesus 
565.47 The two words are confused VI 
777, Verg. Aen. III 40, Ou. met. XII 56 
and elsewhere. In the repetition of this 
passage at IV 221, we have ‘uolitare per 
auras’, an expression quite faultless in 
itself; but there too I suppose ‘auris’ 
ought to be written. We must not be 
surprised to find the same corruption in 
both places, for in III 789 repeated at V 
133 the MSS both times give ‘longius’ for 
‘longiter’.48 

963-449 I should write ‘altis montibus albas/ 
extructas ningues radiis tabescere cogit,’ 
comparing 735-7 ‘de montibus altis/cres- 
cat, ubi in campos albas descendere 
ningues/tabificis subigit radiis sol’: this 
will be nearer the MSS than any conjec- 
ture except the ‘altas extructas ningues’ 
of Auancius,*” which as Lachmann says 
is hardly Latin for ‘in altum extructas’."! 

1155 perolent.°2 There is no reason why this 
verb should not exist; but on the other 
hand there was here no special need for 
such a compcund, and it rests on the sole 
authority of our corrupt archetype.®3 I 
therefore cannot help thinking it equally 
likely that Lucr. wrote redolent: d and 
p are eternally confused in these MSS, 
and the following inversions of three 
letters occur: II 118 reuomit, remouet, 
III 170 teli, leti, 305 pauoris, waporis, V 
208 bidenti, dibenti, VI 755 ope sufficit, 
opus efficit, 851 raptim, partim, and with 
change of one letter 892 praebet, praeter, 
916 peruolat, perualet.*4 

1180 ardentia morbis.*» Lachmann®* per- 
suades me that there is no place for the 
plural ‘morbis’ after the ‘ardentia morbo’ 
of 1172, and his ‘ac nuntia mortis’ is most 
appropriate; but the MS text would be 
better explained by praenuntia mortis: 
‘nuntia’ is abbreviated ‘ntia’: then here 
once more (cf. 5.201) we have p con- 
fused with d and three letters inverted in 
‘ard-entia’ for ‘pra-entia’. ‘praenuntius’ 
occurs V 737. 

1281.57 This strikes me as the most plausi- 
ble way of filling out the verse: ‘quisque 
suum propere pro tempore maestus 
humabat’. 

A. E. H. 


One of A. E. Housman’s main con- 
tributions to textual criticism was to 
deny the German dogma that the oldest 
extant MS. of a classic was the best 
and, in spite of obvious absurdities, 
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had to be accepted as the basis of the 
vulgate. But he was not primarily a 
negator although that faculty of his 
scholarship has been the more often ex- 
ploited by himself and others. The af- 
firmative side of his working principles 
has been well described by O. L. Rich- 
mond: ‘‘Housman would say, first es- 
tablish the inter-relation of all the MSS. 
which report honestly, of whatever cen- 
tury their writing is; then form an in- 
dependent judgement of the degree of 
reliability shown by the MSS. or fam- 
ilies of MSS. which are not descended 
from other extant MSS. or families. 
Then consider the creative criticism 
of the not very numerous band of past 
scholars in all lands who have really 
advanced the cause of accuracy by 
combining imagination and poetic taste 
with learning. And all the while, let 
your own imagination and insight have 
free play, keep an open mind on all 
the evidence, with the single aim of 
re-creating the mentality of the writer 
of the poem, in the environment of his- 
tory, in relation to his predecessors, in 
the light of his influence on his suc- 
cessors.’’58 


These notes of A.E.H. on Lucretius, 
brief as they are in sum, provide a 
fair picture of Housman the critic at 
work. Those acquainted with his edi- 
tions of Juvenal, Lucan, and Manilius 
know how closely his performance 
matched his high design. 

Tom Burns Haser 

Ohio State University 


NoTEs 


1 See his A. E. Housman: A Sketch (New York: 
Macmillan, 1936), 96-7. 

2 From Gilson the manuscript passed to a 
Mr. Pennington, latterly of Montreal. It was 
transmitted by his wife to the Houghton Library 
of Harvard University. 

3I surmise this may be a date symbol al- 
though in a letter heading H. would have written 
“Dec. 1896"’ or ‘1 Feb. 1896.” If the four nu- 
merals do indeed date the manuscript, H. at 
the time of writng was Professor of Latin at 
University College, London, and Gilson a Master 
at Harrow. 

4 This introduction seems to indicate a certain 
completeness in the manuscript as it now exists, 


for such a heading would be rather irrelevant if 
earlier portions dealing with I-IV had once been 
present. 

5V 201-2: 

inde avidei partem montes silvaeque ferarum 

possedere ... 

(In this and following quotations needed to bring 
forward the lines in question I use Munro’s text, 
the third edition. The restorations of imperfect 
or disputed lines are shown in italic. It should 
be remembered that M.’s text exhibits some 
orthographical features H. does not follow.) The 
reading avidam is in both of the MSS. in the 
Library of the University of Leyden, on which 
most modern texts of the poem are based. 

6 Lachmann, 1850. 

7 Bernays, 1852. 

8V 312: 

quaerere proporro sibi sene senescere credas 

9In the Leyden MSS. 

10 V 322-3: 

nam quodcumque alias ex se res auget alitque 

deminui debet, recreari, cum recipit res 

11 The meaning of this allusion remains to be 
discovered. I have not been able to trace other 
Housman-Gilson correspondence. According to 
Gow, H.’s publications contain two references to 
Tibullus; but they are brief notes only and have 
no bearing on the word in question here. 

12 First by the Italian scholar Marullus (late 
15th c.). I observe that H.’s opinion was also 
arrived at — independently it would seem — by 
A. Cartault: Rev. de Phil. 25 (1905), 35. 

13 V 949-51: 

. . . quibus e scibant umori’ fluenta 

lubrica proluvie larga lavere umida saxa, 

umida saxa, super viridi stillantia musco 

14 Bailey (1950): ‘‘. . . streams of water washed 
the wet rocks . .. as they dripped down over 
the green moss.”’ 

15 V 1241-2: 

. .. aes atque aurum ferrumque repertumst 

et simul argenti pondus plumbique potestas 

16 Merrill (1907): ‘‘periphrasis, for lead is not 
strong, neither is silver proverbially heavy." 
Bailey trans. potestas “usefulness.’’ Munro saw 
in potestas the same meaning as in vis (Ex- 
planatory Notes p. 624); but he translated, rather 
flatly, ‘‘the substance of lead." 

17V_ 1260-1: 

et simili formata videbant esse figura 

atque lacunarum fuerant vestigia cuique 
H. in his J. Phil. article (pages 238-9) makes a 
fuller defense of his preference for fastigia in 
commenting on IV 84-9 and V 1255-61. His lan- 
guage in a number of passages agrees with this 
manuscript verbatim. Leonard and Smith (1942) 
accept fastigia. Merrill takes note of H.’s objec- 
tion, comments that vestigia is ‘highly poetical."’ 

18 Georgics I1.288. 

19 One of the two Leyden MSS., the 10th c. 
quarto, made probably from a copy of the arche- 
type. 

20In his J. Phil. article H. prints a portion of 
Lachmann’s note and quotes his citations from 
Varro (De re rustica). 

1266-7: 

. silvasque ut caedere possent 
materiemque dolare et levia radere tigna 
22In J. Phil. 25, 242. See also H.’s comment in 
this manuscript on VI 1155. 

23 V 1267 is another of the lines H. dealt with 
in his ‘“Lucretiana.”” It is one of the most- 
disputed verses in Lucretius. H.’s bracketed 
quotation is from the two Leyden MSS. Merrill 
cites H.’s reading (M.’s reference to J. Phil. 25, 
incorrectly 269, should be 242) together with 
eleven others. Leonard and Smith follow H.’s 
emendation. His next note in ‘‘Lucretiana”’ is on 
V 1308-15. 

1332-3: 

. « . quoniam ab nervis succisa videres 
concidere ... 
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25 End of page 1 of the manuscript. 


26 Munro: “fab nervis is ‘a parte nervorum,’ 
where the tendons were.”’ Merrill cites Livy 
(44.28.14) “equi pars .. . absumpti, parti nervos 
succiderunt”; comments that ‘hamstrung’ is a 
frequent lexic defin‘tion of succisa. Bailey trans- 
lates nervi ‘‘tendons.” 

27 V 1442-3: 

iam mare velivolis florebat puppibus; urbes 

auxilia ac socios iam pacto foedere habebant 
All the MSS. show line 1442 ending florebat prop- 
ter odores, which editors generally agree is 
corrupt. In his ‘Lucretiana’’ H. gives a more 
complete statement in support of his reading, 
quoting a number of parallel examples of scr-bal 
errors in lines with significant words or syllables 
in common, the error sometimes involving lines 
of different poems. Both Merrill and Bailey cite 
H.’s emendation. 

23 H.’s next note in his ‘‘Lucretiana’”’ is on 
VI 47-9. 

29 VI 236-7: 

quod solis vapor aetatem non posse videtur 

efiicere usque adeo pellens fervore corusco 

30 A is Munro’s symbol for the older (9th c.) 
Leyden MS., often designated O (Oblongus) by 
later editors. it bears the corrections of several 
scribes. Niccoli’s MS. of Lucr. (the oldest and 
most important of the Italian MSS., now in the 
Laurentian L.brary of Florence) was copied in 
the early part of the 15th c. from the (now lost) 
Pogg.o MS. 

31H. also proposed this emendation (cited by 
Merrill) in his ‘‘Lucretiana.’’ His comment is 
characteristic: ‘‘. . . the correction torrens would 
be quite as probable as Lambinus’ pollens and 
very much more probable than any other con- 
jectures.’’ His next note in ‘‘Lucretiana’’ is on 
VI 572-4. 

32 The pertinent lines are 357-367: 

autumnoque magis stells fulgentibus apta 

concutitur caeli domus undique totaque tellus, 

et cum tempora se vers florentia pandunt. 

frigore enim desunt ignes ventique calore 

deficiunt neque sunt tam denso corpore nubes. 

interutrasque igitur cum caeli tempora 
constant, 

tum variae causae concurrunt fulminis 

omnes. 

nam fretus ipse anni permiscet frigus et 

aestum, 

quorum utrumque opus est fabricanda ad 

fulmina nubi, 

ut discordia sit rerum magnoque tumultu 

ignibus et ventis furibundus fluctuet aer. 

H. demands that we believe lines 269-84 describe 
the prime cause for thunderbolts. His objections 
to the line-order here are similar to those of 
other critics; Bockemiiller (1874), Brieger (1894), 
and Giussani (1898) suggest that a better reading 
results from the sequence 364, 366, 367. But 
Merrill sees no inconsistency between this pas- 
sage and 269-84, reads ignis et venti as effects of 
cold and heat. Might it not be that here Lucr. is 
describing another cause of the thunderbolt? He 
gives three others in lines 295-322. 


33 In Munro’s text res is italicized, his addition 
following the Laurentian MS., Giussani, and 
other editors. The two verses are 

. . » Quare pugnare necessest 
dissimilis res inter se turbareque mixtas 

373: 

hic quoque confligunt hiemes aestatibus acres 

35 VI 379-83: 

Hoc est igniferi naturam fulminis ipsam 

perspicere et qua vi faciat rem quamque 
videre, 

non Tyrrhena retro volventem carmina 
frustra 

indicia occultae divum perquirere mentis, 

unde volans ignis pervenerit .. . 


TOM BURNS HABER 


VI 386: 
quidve nocere queat de caelo fulminis 
ictus 

36 It is curious that Merrill, Bailey, and Leon- 
ard and Smith cite (L. and S. “very tempting’’) 
H.’s reading of docere in place of nocere — as 
they frequently cite other suggestions made by 
him in his J. Phil. article. The article however 
makes no reference to VI 386; nor according to 
Gow’s list (pages 96-7) did H. publish elsewhere 
any emendation for this verse. Where then did 
H. make this suggestion? Possibly in one of his 
college lectures; or, more likely, privately to 
Munro himself, who passed it on. Bailey adopted 
the emendation in his Oxford text of 1898. 

37 VI 511-12: 

copia nimborum turba maiore coacta 
urget .. 

28 VI 465 and IV 530 end thus: 

. . . turba maiore coorta 

39 Merrill, reading coacta in the line, notes 
“probably abl.’”’ 

49 The Quadratus, dating from the 9th or 10th c. 

41 VI 777-8: . . » multa per ipsas 

insinuant naris infesta atque aspera iactu 

42 The first and third of these parallels H. 
quoted with others in his J. Phil. article (page 
248). Merrill takes note, commenting, ‘‘Hous- 
man's interpretation of tractu, ‘harsh to inhale,’ 
appears unclear.”’ 

43 VI 799-801: 

denique si calidis etiam cunctare lavabris 
plenior et laveris, solio ferventis aquai 
quam facile in medio fit uti des saepe ruinas! 

44 Both the Leyden MSS. have efflueris. Mun- 
ro’s reading follows Lachmann, who proposed 
cunctare for cunctere. 

45 VI 927: 

nec varii cessant sonitus manare per auras 

46 manare: perhaps it should be noted that the 
texts have generally permanare. 

47 End of page two of the manuscript. 

4s H. expanded his remarks on VI 927 in his 
“‘Lucretiana’’: J. Phil. 25, 229-30. (Merrill's ref- 
erence to page 248 should be corrected.) 

49 VI 963-4: 

at glaciem dissolvit et altis montibus altas 
extructasque nives radiis tabescere cogit. 

50 The editor of the Aldine edition, 1509. 

51 This note closely parallels H.’s comment in 
J. Phil., pages 248-9, which Merrill alludes to, 
adding, “but altas is the more difficult reading, 
and the two expressions, in a measure, synony- 
mous, —altas extructasque,—are in his man- 
ner.”’ 

52 VI 1155: 

rancida quo perolent proiecta cadavera ritu. 

53 The lost MS. (4th or 5th c.) from which the 
two Leyden MSS. derive. 

54 All but one of these examples H. presents 
with others in his J. Phil. study (page 249) com- 
menting on VI 1179-82. 

55 VI 1180-1: . cum totiens ardentia morbis 

lumina versarent oculorum expertia somno 

56 Lachmann’s note, also cited in ‘‘Lucretiana”’ 
by H., page 249: ‘‘Wakefieldo placuit compositio 
parum concinna, patentia ardentia morbis Lum- 
ina, placuit inepte iniecta morborum mentio, 
cum paulo ante recte esset ardentia morbo 1172. 
vix dubito quin poeta scripserit patentia AC 
NUNTIA MORTIS Lumina oculorum.’’ Munro 
calls this ‘‘a fine, but not I think necessary 
emendation.’’ Both Merrill and Bailey take note 
of H.’s emendation. Again the former errs in 
his page reference, giving page 349 in J. Phil. 
25. Leonard and Smith follow H.’s reading. 

57 VI 1281 in the MSS. reads quisque suum pro 
re... maestus humabat. Munro’s addition was 
praesenti. 

58 Grant Richards, Housman 1897-1936 (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942), 457, 
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The Rise of the Plantation in Ancient Italy 


and Modern America 


worp ‘‘plantation’”’ usually calls 
up the image of a large estate in 
the Southern United States owned by a 
white-skinned landlord known as a 
planter. Numerous Negro slaves labor 
in the fields. A stately, white-columned 
mansion, with spreading oaks in front, 
and barns, sheds, and shops in back, 
can all be seen in the classic model of 
the Southern plantation. Some planta- 
tions specialized in making cotton or 
tobacco, others rice, sugar, or indigo. 
Thus the white planter, Negro slaves, 
imposing mansion, and cotton, rice, 
sugar, and tobacco come to mind when- 
ever we mention the word ‘‘planta- 
tion.’’ Such was the “‘peculiar’’ institu- 
tion, whose doom is said to have been 
sealed at Appomattox. 


This rigid and stereotyped conception 
of the plantation has been challenged 
by recent writers on agricultural eco- 
nomics.! The plantation did not die 
after Appomattox and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. It has not been 
limited as to time, place, crop, or sys- 
tem of labor. It existed in Virginia in 
the early 17th century and before slav- 
ery had become a legal status. Under 
altered forms it still survives in the 
Southern states; with the passing of 
slavery, the Southern planter turned to 
other labor systems, sharecropping and 
wage labor. Legal slavery was replaced 
by economic slavery, the latter in many 
instances more painful than the former 
because the sharecropper or farm la- 
borer has lacked the security of the 
slave when crops failed or prices fell. 
Plantation agriculture still persists in 
the modern world in the rubber planta- 
tions of southeast Asia and in the coffee 
and fruit plantations of Brazil and Cen- 
tral America. It existed also in the an- 
cient world and most especially in 
Italy, where the staples produced were 


not cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, or rub- 
ber, but olive oil and wine. 


The word “plantation” originally 
meant a transplantation of people from 
Europe to the New World. It was used 
later to distinguish the large agri- 
cultural organization from the ordinary 
farm. Its most recent definition is that 
of a “unified agricultural organization 
of considerable size under one manage- 
ment, of practically a continuous tract 
of land, operated as a single unit with 
respect to the methods of control of 
labor and products.’’* This definition 
implies that (1) the plantation involves 
unified control of large continuous 
tracts of land for agricultural purposes; 
(2) it is an enterprise in which the func- 
tions of labor and management are 
sharply distinct; (3) it involves the in- 
vestment of large quantities of money 
capital in land, labor, and equipment; 
(4) it is commercial in its purpose and 
character; (5) it tends in general to 
specialize in the production of a single 
market crop or staple.* Within the 
framework of this definition plantations 
may vary in accordance with geo- 
graphy, climate, system of labor, and 
the prevailing social and political philo- 
sophy. Of all such variants the best 
known is the classic slave-worked plan- 
tation belonging to the Southern United 
States before 1860, to Brazil before 
1885, and to ancient Italy from 150 B.C. 
till around 100 A.D. 

The conditions which gave rise to the 
plantation in the New World during the 
17th and 18th centuries are well known. 
First of all there was an abundance of 
capital available in Europe for invest- 
ment in various enterprises in the 
American colonies. One of the most im- 
portant of those enterprises was large- 
seale agriculture. There were also 
available in America untold millions of 
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acres of rich virgin soil, which could 
not be brought into production without 
labor. The first attempt to solve the 
labor problem was the transportation 
from Europe of white indentured serv- 
ants. Indentured service, never wholly 
satisfactory, declined during the late 
18th century and disappeared alto- 
gether in the early 19th. But the arrival 
of a Dutch privateer at Jamestown in 
1619, with African slaves aboard, led to 
the use of slave labor in the South on 
a scale hitherto known only among the 
Romans. Thus in America three of the 
elements required in plantation agricul- 
ture were abundantly brought to- 
gether: capital, land, and labor. A 
fourth element was needed, namely 
markets, without which the other three 
would have been useless. And markets 
were not lacking. They had been ex- 
panding in Great Britain and in Europe 
ever since the Commercial Revolution 
of the 16th century. By the middle of 
the 19th, as a result of the Industrial 
Revolution, the export of American raw 
cotton to England alone rose from two 
million pounds in 1700 to over a billion 
just before the War Between the States. 


Similar conditions promoted the rise 
of the plantation in Roman Italy.4 The 
last two centuries of the Republic saw 
the decline of the small farmer and the 
growth of the large estate. The process 
is well known but will bear repeating. 
Hannibal’s invasion had been most 
damaging to the small Italian farmer; 
for years the rival armies had been 
marching up and down the length of the 
peninsula, living off the countryside, 
seizing livestock, and setting barns and 
homes on fire. The human losses were 
terrific Since the majority of the men 
who fought in this and in the later wars 
of Rome came from the farms, it is not 
hard to see why Roman victories at 
home and abroad were won largely at 
the expense of the rural population. The 
wars produced other effects no less dis- 
astrous. Called into service to fight long 
campaigns far away from home, many 
a soldier returned only to see his old 
house falling down and his fields grown 


up with weeds and briars. Some farms 
were seized for debt or by the craft 
and violence of a powerful neighbor. 
Owners lucky enough to escape that 
calamity were still obliged to find the 
money for the repair of buildings or 
the purchase of the livestock, tools, and 
seed required to put their farms back 
into cultivation. No wonder many vet- 
erans got discouraged, gave up their 
farms, and went back into the army or 
out to the provinces where looting or 
trade seemed to pay off better than 
farming at home. Others drifted into 
Rome hoping to find a good time if 
not employment. Thus the wars fought 
for the sake of empire turned out to be 
ruinous for the small farmer and bene- 
ficial only to the rich able to create 
large plantations out of abandoned 
farms. 


At this time the state was encourag- 
ing the growth of the large plantation. 
The Licinian-Sextian legislation of 367 
B.C., never strictly enforced, had long 
ago become a dead letter. After the 
Hannibalic war the state had on its 
hands about 14,000,000 acres of land, of 
which 9,000,000 were suitable for agri- 
culture. Since the government found it 
more convenient to deal with the big 
investor than the small homesteader, 
at least nine-tenths of this land came 
into the possession of a rich and power- 
ful landowning class. 

Next to land, the most important ele- 
ment in plantation agriculture was 
capital for investment. This was ac- 
quired by Europeans since the 15th cen- 
tury chiefly through commerce, bank- 
ing, mining, industry, and perhaps 
slave-trading. In the Southern states 
merchants, lawyers, and even country 
storekeepers often ended successful 
business careers as planters. Likewise 
among the Romans the large estate was 
the goal of every big moneymaker, 
whether he were a broker dealing in 
army contracts and military spoils, a 
general selling promotions, exemptions, 
and furloughs, or a governor preying 
upon the province made subject to his 
power. Even bigger fortunes were 
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RISE OF THE 


made by certain tax-collectors especi- 
ally those able to secure control of 
enough funds to set up banking monop- 
olies and to finance industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in the provinces. 
Nor were the merchants left far be- 
hind in the race for riches who man- 
aged to combine their regular trading 
activities with banking, real estate, or 
the slave trade. Many of these success- 
ful fortune-hunters on their return to 
Italy found in plantation agriculture the 
kind of investment that would at once 
secure their capital against inflation 
and serve as a ladder to social promi- 
nence and political power. 

Investment capital was not the only 
kind of plunder enterprising Romans 
brought home from their empire in the 
East. The same region was the source 
of most and the best slaves used on 
Italian plantations. When war ceased 
to supply the market with captives, kid- 
napping and piracy maintained a 
steady flow in time of peace. So valu- 
able a service did the slave raiders and 
pirates render in supplying Italy with 
farm labor that it was not until they 
had recklessly extended their raids to 
the coasts of Italy that Pompey was 
commissioned to sweep them from the 
seas. For the pirates were suppliers of 
Asiatic slaves then in great demand be- 
cause of their intelligence, docility, and 
experience in vine-dressing, wine-mak- 
ing, and the care of cattle. 

While the Eastern Mediterranean 
was the source of most of the capital 
and the best slaves, it was from Carth- 
age that the Romans derived valuable 
knowledge in the organization and man- 
agement of slave labor in agriculture. 
For in no part of the ancient world had 
these techniques been so fully and suc- 
cessfully worked out as on the large 
wine and oil plantations around Carth- 
age. While the Romans learned much 
from Greek treatises concerning the 
botany and culture of vines and olives, 
it was from the Carthaginians they 
learned the principles of plantation 
management. These principles were set 
forth in the work of Mago, that great 
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Carthaginian farm expert, whose 
treatise on agriculture was the only 
piece of Punic literature the Romans 
thought worthy of preservation from 
the flames of Carthage. Mago’s work 
was ordered translated into Latin and, 
though lost to us, was recommended 
by Cicero as a ‘“‘must’’ for landowners 
to read; it was used as a source by 
three Latin agricultural writers— 
Varro, Columella, and _ Palladius. 
Through the tenth-century Geoponica it 
was transmitted to the Moors of Spain, 
whose success in the care and irriga- 
tion of vineyards was the envy of Medi- 
eval Europe. 


Markets for farm staples were as im- 
portant to the Romans as to Southern 
planters before the War Between the 
States. The markets were both foreign 
and local. As early as 167 B.C. and as 
late as the time of Sulla wine and oil 
were exported to Delos and to other 
islands as well as cities of the East- 
ern Mediterranean. Though the volume 
of these exports may have been small, 
they nevertheless show that by the mid- 
dle of the 2nd century B.C. Roman 
planters had begun to compete in mar- 
kets that were formerly a monopoly of 
Greek producers. The chief market for 
Italian farm staples was western and 
northern Europe. In Gaul, where wine 
prices before Caesar’s invasion were 
extremely high, any kind of wine 
brought bigger and quicker profits than 
the best in Rome. Diodorus tells us that 
the Gauls would pay the price of a slave 
for a six-gallon jug. For at that time 
they had not yet started to make much 
wine in France but imported first from 
the Greeks and later from the Romans, 
or from both at the same time. Sup- 
port for this statement comes from the 
recent discovery reported in the Na- 
tional Geographic (January, 1954) of a 
2,200-year-old Greek ship, which found- 
ered around 230 B.C. among a group of 
deserted islands just south of Marseille. 
The ship was laden with Campanian 
tableware and about 10,000 jars of wine, 
some Greek, some red Latian from the 
Sabine Hills. The discovery of these 
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jars proves that Italy had begun ex- 
porting at an incredibly early date. Ex- 
ports from Italy to Gaul went on for 
three centuries after this date. 

Stamped Italian jars found in France 
and Germany reveal the names of sev- 
eral large growers. Among them ap- 
pears the name of M. Porcius, who 
donated money for the Amphitheater at 
Pompeii and the erection of the altar 
before Apollo’s temple. Another was 
Appius Pulcher, Roman consul in 38 
B.C. and donor of a theater in Her- 
culaneum. An amphora found at Co- 
legne bears a name of frequent occur- 
rence in Italy, that of C. Rabirius Pos- 
tumus. He, says Cicero (Rab. Post. 38, 
40), owned two large and _ splendid 
estates, a magnificent fleet of ships ply- 
ing in and out of Puteoli, and had busi- 
ness dealings in numerous provinces. 
The wine trade must have been really 
big business in the century before and 
after Christ. 

The Greek East and Transalpine Eu- 
rope were not the only outlets for Ital- 
ian oil and wine. During the first cen- 
tury A.D. wine was shipped to Car- 
thage, Egypt, and South Russia, to ports 
along the East African coast, to far- 
away India and perhaps Indo-China. As 
recent studies have shown, the range of 
Roman commerce beyond the imperial 
frontiers was truly amazing. The most 
dramatic confirmation of Indic literary 
allusions to the visits of Yavanan or 
Mediterranean seamen to _ India’s 
shores and the wines they carried with 
them was the excavation in 1945 of Ari- 
kamedu along the Bay of Bengal just 
south of Pondicherry. The following ob- 
jects of Roman trade came to light: 
(1) Arretine pottery dating from 20 to 
50 A.D.; (2) many sherds of amphorae 
of Italian type and fabric, pinkish with 
yellow slip, rectilinear handles, and 
high-shouldered profile. The inner sur- 
face of these sherds is found to be in- 
crusted with a resinous substance such 
as is deposited usually by wines of 
Mediterranean vintage.* 

While prepared to agree that Italian 
wines were exported near and far, 


some may object that we try to pack 
too much commerce in sporadic and 
accidental finds of single jars. The 
facts seem to indicate not just a wide 
range of export but a large volume. 
In Roman Carthage, where there was 
a wine distributors’ association, more 
than a thousand jars used to shore up 
an earth-wall on the Byrsa have been 
found, some bearing consular dates of 
from 45 to 15 B.C. and stamped with a 
name often appearing on Campanian 
bricks. Jars of the same type and pro- 
file were used in the construction of a 
cellar vault in Augst, Switzerland. One 
of them was stamped with the name of 
a man who also exported to Carthage. 
The thirty-five jars still intact at the 
time of discovery represent a small 
portion of the total used in the construc- 
tion of the vault. An even more re- 
markable find was reported at Chalon- 
sur-Saone in 1869, when the river Sadne 
was dredged prior to the construction 
of a railroad bridge. In that small sec- 
tion of the river where the bridge was 
to be built, 24,000 amphorae ends were 
dredged up, a mere fraction, no doubt, 
of the Italian wine jars tossed into that 
Gallic river before Caesar’s invasion. 

Large as was the export market as 
indicated by the accidental finds just 
mentioned, the local demand must have 
been considerably greater. The de- 
mand in Rome and Italy for such lux- 
ury products as oil and wine kept pace 
with the influx of wealth from the prov- 
inces and the resulting rise in the stan- 
dard of living. Nor must it be forgot 
that certain sections of Italy had be- 
come heavily industrialized and thick- 
ly populated. Campania, for example, 
was a region not only of rich planta- 
tions but of many flourishing urban 
communities. Its big port of Puteoli 
was a gateway of world commerce as 
well as a busy industrial center. An- 
other busy place was Capua, the cen- 
ter of the bronze industry, whose wares 
were exported as far north as Scotland 
and Sweden and as far east as South 
Russia and the Caucasus. Most of the 
silver plate, glass goblets, and dinner- 
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ware found in Germany and in all the 
northern countries from Oslo to Poland 
criginated in the shops of Campania.® 
The quantity of wine consumed in these 
industrial cities may be imagined when 
we consider the small city of Pompeii 
(25,000 population) and the numerous 
wineshops it contained. Furthermore, 
the shores of Campania were studded 
with health and pleasure resorts such 
as Baiae, Cumae, and Baulis, where 
rich vacationers from Rome congre- 
gated and nearly all famous Romans 
owned expensive villas. These villas, 
writes the Younger Pliny in his letter 
to Tacitus (Epist. 6.16.9), ‘‘stand ex- 
tremely thick upon that beautiful 
coast.”’ In fact, ‘“‘the entire gulf,’ 
says Strabo, ‘‘is garnished in part with 
the cities I have mentioned and in part 
by the residences and plantations alike 
which, since they intervene in an un- 
broken succession, present the appear- 
ance of a single city.’’ Some of the 
great houses such as the one Lucullus 
owned must have been well stocked 
with wine. For on his return from Asia 
in 80 B.C. the general distributed in 
gifts alone at least 100,000 jars or 
650,000 gallons. 


The biggest wine market of all was 
Rome, whose annual consumption has 
been estimated by Frank (ESAR 5.220) 
at well over 25,000,000 gallons. Perhaps 
90 per cent of this came from Italian 
vineyards. Some was brought into the 
city in specially constructed carts but 
the bulk of it came by boat from Cam- 
pania and southern Latium. Though 
very few jars have so far been found 
with Campanian and Latian stamps on 
them, the enormous consumption of oil 
and wine in the capital is well illus- 
trated by that huge mound of broken 
jars known as Monte Testaccio. One 
hundred fifty feet high, with a base 
circumference of 3,000 feet, this moun- 
tain of sherds is made up of from 40 to 
50 million discarded jars representing 
a capacity of more than half a billion 
gallons. When we consider that the ma- 
jority of these jars contained Spanish 
oil and wine imported during the last 
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fifty years of the 2nd century A.D. to 
supplement Italian deliveries, we can 
readily see that the market in Rome 
must have been a perpetual guarantee 
of prosperity for plantation agricul- 
ture in Italy. 


We may now close with the simple 
statement that the p!'antation in ancient 
Italy and in the Southern United States 
of recent centuries owed its rise to 
very similar causes. In each case the 
four elements—land, capital, labor, and 
markets—were combined to produce al- 
most identical results. 

Crpric YEO 

Memphis State College 
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1 See especially the articles of Paul S. Taylor, 
“Plantation Agriculture in the United States: 
Seventeenth to Twentieth Centuries,’’ Land Eco- 
nomics 30.2 (May, 1954) 141-152; and ‘Plantation 
Laborer before the Civil War,’’ Agricultural His- 
tory 28.1 (Jan., 1954) 1-21. 

2 Taylor, ‘‘Plantation Agriculture,’’ 142. 

3L. C. Gray, Agriculture in the Southern Uni- 
ted States to 1860 (New York, 1941) 1.302; E. C. 
Kirkland, A History of American Economic Life 
(New York, 1933) 180. 

4 The bibliography for the rest of this paper 
may be found in my article, ‘The Development 
cf the Roman Plantation and Marketing of Farm 
Products,’ Finanzarchiv 13.2 (Tiibingen, 1952) 
321-342. 

5 See the recent and interestin 
Mortimer Wheeler, Rome Beyon 
Frontiers (London, 1954). 

6 Wheeler, op. cit., 66 ff. 
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PMLA’s ‘‘For Members Only’? recom- 
mends the following items: Vacations 
Abroad, Vol. VIII, 1956 (UNESCO, 19 ave- 
nue Kléber, Paris 16; Columbia Univ. Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27). Study 
Abroad, Vol. VII, 1955 (UNESCO — see 
above). Work, Study, Travel Abroad, [Jan.] 
1956 ed. (U.S. National Student Assn., 48 
W. 48th St., New York 36). Summer Study 
Abroad, [Feb.] 1956 ed. (Inst. of Interna- 
tional Educ., 1 E. 67th St., New York 21). 
Handbook on International Study (IIE — see 
above). Universités francaises: cours de 
vacances (Office national des universités 
et écoles francaises, 96 boulevard Raspail, 
Paris 6). 
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The Hero is a Bee 


NCLUDED IN THE apocrypha that 

have gathered about Samuel Gold- 
wyn as a modern Malaprop is one con- 
cerning his request that a famous au- 
thor, whom he had invited from France 
to rewrite scripts, give him a copy of 
the book he considered to be his mas- 
terpiece. Maurice Maeterlinck did so 
and the master retired to his office 
to read the book as possible material 
for a production. Some fifty minutes 
later the door to the inner sanctum 
was slammed open and Goldwyn 
stormed out. ‘‘For the love of ....” 
he shouted, ‘‘The hero is a bee!”’ 


For many centuries the hero has 
been a bee.! The activities, the work, 
the habits and organization of the hive 
have fascinated men who depicted 
them on walls, in hieroglyphics, in 
paintings, on coins. They have been 
considered an omen of evil and—when 
a swarm gathered on the prow of one 
of the ships taken at Actium—a symbol 
of peace. Honey was a staple in the 
diet of the Sumerians, Hebrews and 
Egyptians; some of them may have 
been the first to write their observa- 
tions of the life of the bee. The first 
records we have of bees, however, 
aside from a few similes in Homer’s 
epics and in Hesiod, are those of Aris- 
totle, Hyginus and Varro. Later there 
was Vergil. 


The fourth Georgic, professedly di- 
dactic, condenses much lore and ob- 
servation into a poem meant to give 
a few basic rules to the apiarist.2 Di- 
dactic poetry was not new, but Vergil’s 
didactic seems to have _ influenced 
many to write of the bee—with 
increasing knowledge after Swammer- 
dam’s discovery (in 1609) that a queen 
was center of the hive. Réaumur, 


This paper was presented to the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South at its 
Chicago meeting, April, 1955. 


Dzierzon and others have observed and 
written admiring tracts on the insect.3 


But three especially have been 
praised for the literary quality of their 
works: Materlinck, in La Vie des 
abeilles; Stuart in The City of Bees; 
and von Frisch, the entomologist, 
whose work deals particularly with the 
“‘dance of bees’’ and their sense per- 
ception. 


Four writers, then, have acquired 
most fame for their description of bees. 
Using Vergil as the beginning, let us 
compare their knowledge of bees and 
decide whether, since we have the writ- 
ings of a modern scientist, so ancient 
a work as Georgic IV is really worth 
reading for its content as well as its 
literary qualities. 


Vergil begins the poem with sugges- 
tions about a suitable spot for location 
of the hive: ‘It should be quiet, with 
no sheep to trample about the flowers. 
no colored lizards or rapacious birds; 
there should be watery fountains and 
limpid pools, a narrow brook trickling 
by, a ‘palm’ to shade and offer its 
leafy branches to the bees; and the 
beekeeper should place great stones in 
the pool as bridges for the bees who 
would drink there or dry their wings 
in the sun (Georgic IV.8-32 para- 
phrased). 


The modern beekeeper is advised 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, 1952, s.v. 
Beekeeping) to have his hives on a 
dry slope, free from wind, with water 
near by and small stones placed in the 
water as resting-places for the bees. 
There should be plenty of good plants 
and shrubs: Vergil’s ‘“‘. . . casiae vi- 
rides et olentia late/serpylla et gravi- 
ter spirantis copia thymbrae’’ (G. IV. 
30-31). 

Maeterlinck describes the ideal lo- 
cation of some hives in Holland: ‘‘They 
stood close to the house wall, reflected 
in the peaceful waters of the canal 
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. the water beneath the curtain of 
poplars invited the bees to drink’’ (Vie 
des abeilles, pp. 21-22).8@ And Stuart 
speaks of the wild-bee tree: ‘‘The bee 

. shot out of the hive in the old 
orchard, down into the valley, along 
the side of the stream and into the 
Golden Tree called the ‘palm’. . 
then up over the hillside and to the 
grey branches that were home again.4 


Vergil advises the beekeeper to seek 
a spot free of such pests as swallows, 
newts, lizards, spiders, wasps and the 
bee-moth: 


aut asper crabro imparibus se immiscuit 
armis 

aut dirum tiniae genus aut invisa Minervae 

laxos in foribus suspendit aranea casses 
(245-247). 


Stuart calls wasps ‘‘rogues and trai- 
tors, stronger than the bee . . . and 
ready to take loads of honey.’’® The 
bee-moth he calls deadly; and Mae- 
terlinck says: ‘‘She deposits her eggs 
and even as the bees kill her, some 
larvae are left to eat wax, honey and 
unborn bees.’’® 


The rapacious birds are especially 
a danger during the nuptial flight of 
the queen . . . and may end the hope 
of the hive should one of them seize 
the young queen as she moves high 
overhead. 7 


Spiders can spin outside the hive and 
have nets ready to enmesh the unwary 
bees and cause their death in the ener- 
vating struggle to be free of the sticky 
threads. The tiny parachute spider of 
the fields also floats down over the 
meadows on its sticky web and en- 
tangles the bees gathering honey there; 
“they fall roaring to the ground, whiz- 
zing their wings and kicking their 
feet.’’S 


Insect pests are not the only bother. 
Beware, says Vergil (47-50) of having 
yew too close, of burning crabapples, 
or placing the hive near a noisome 
swamp or any strong offensive odor; 
and do not make loud sounds near the 
hive. Von Frisch has found by experi- 


ment that bees readily distinguish 
odors and that odors unpleasant to hu- 
mans also displease bees.” He has not 
proved to his own satisfaction that bees 
can hear, or that the sounding of cym- 
bals—Vergil’s suggestion—will cause a 
swarm to light. He admits the possibil- 
ity that bees feel noise through the 
tactile sense, so that any loud noise, 
close to the hive, might annoy them.!° 


Vergil goes on to advise about build- 
ing the hive. The best, for his time, 
are those of cork-tree bark and osier 
skep—a familiar shape until the recent 
development of the box hive—with a 
narrow entrance. The bees are to be 
protected from heat and cold; entomol- 
ogists know that the bees who con- 
tinually fan the air at the entrance to 
the hive can regulate, to a certain ex- 
tent, the temperature of the hive. 

Should the officious apiarist make 
any extra openings in the hive, the 
bees will at once stop them up with 
fucus (modern propolis; see G. IV.37- 
40). Underground homes and dwellings 
in rocks, continues Vergil, are made 
by bees (42-43) when hollow trees or 
the artificial hive are not available. 
The wild bees Stuart described nibble 
away at crumbling Saxon rock of the 
church tower to make more room for 
the newly migrated swarm.!1 Swarms 
of bees in the Middle East have been 
known to make their homes in porous 
rock. The honey bee, however, so far 
as the entomologist has been able to 
discover, does not hive underground. 
The bumble bee will, and Vergil may 
have mistaken these for smaller 
species. 

Twice Vergil writes of the natural 
swarming that takes place in the 
spring and advises the apiarist what 
to do about it: 


quod superest, ubi pulsam hiemem Sol 
aureus egit 

sub terras caelumque aestiva luce reclusit 

illae continuo saltus silvasque peragrant 

purpureosque metunt flores et flumina libant 

summa leves .. . (51-55). 


Thence they nourish the young and 
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make the nests and make viscous 
honey 


hine ubi iam emissum caveis ad sidera 
caeli 

mare per aestatem liquidam  suspexeris 
agmen 

obscuramque trahi vento mirabere 
nubem... (58-60) . 


There is advice for the would-be api- 

arist: 

at cum incerta volant caeloque examina 
ludunt 

contemnuntque favos et frigida tecta 
relinquunt, 

instabiles animos ludo prohibebis inani. 

nec magnus prohibere labor: tu regibus 
alas 

eripe ... (103-107) . 


Clipping of the queen’s wings to pre- 
vent swarming is sometimes practiced 
even today. 


Stuart describes the swarming of 
some of the wild bees: ‘‘Bees charge 
one another, pour to and fro, rush head- 
long from the gates . . the queen 
flies out more strongly into the mad 
Arcadian dance . . . and 70,000 bees 
surround her in close pattern .. . halt 
for a moment to cluster on a Maytree 
branch .. . and scouts go forth to 
seek a new home.’’!2 


“The spirit of the hive,’’ says 
Maeterlinck, ‘‘fixes the hour of the 
great annual sacrifice; when we find 
a whole people suddenly abandoning to 
the generation to come their wealth 
and places.’’1% The modern apiarist is 
concerned with preventing the natural 
swarming. The wings of the queen may 
be clipped, or she may be removed 
altogether, or the beekeeper may wait 
for a natural clustering on a branch, 
gather the bees and place them in the 
waiting hive.!14 This Vergil also ad- 
vises (556-557). 


Perhaps sight of the secondary and 
tertiary swarming led Vergil to include 
his picture of the battle between two 
armies, led by their reges; ‘their 
voices like the broken sound of the 
trumpet, they sharpen their stings, 
rally round the king . 


. they rush 


forth to meet in air and with wings like 
standards they battle: 


ingentes animos angusto in pectore 
versant”’ (83). 


Stuart describes a battle between the 
wild bees of the orchard and a band of 
predatory blacks. The blacks, terrible 
fighters, first attacked and won to their 
support a nearby newly established 
hive, and then, debauched with murder 
and robbery, flung themselves at the 
gates and every crevice. Disciplined 
by the sentries, the golden bees in the 
old tree struck until they could hardly 
move for the sheer fatigue of killing 

. . The small bodyguard around the 
golden queen tightened . . . the golden 
bees swept into the main battle, stab- 
bing, piercing, maiming, mutilating, 
killing . . . the blacks were swept out- 
side and the battle went on... in 
the grass below.15 Actually, queens do 
not lead in battle; they remain in the 
hive, protected by the nurses or “la- 
dies-in-waiting’’. The hive queen will, 
however, kill a rival if swarming does 
not take place quickly enough, or a new 
princess will kill her unborn sisters. 
Maeterlinck describes the slaughter: 
“Our young queen hastens to the cra- 
dles of the others . . . she will fling 
herself on the first cell, strip off the 
wax, tear away the cocoon and divest 
the sleeping princess of every cover- 
ing. She will stab at the rival until the 
victim perishes. Then she hurries to 
the next and on until at last, exhausted 
and breathless, her claws and teeth 
glide harmless over waxen walls.’’16 
Elsewhere he says, ‘‘The war song (of 
the angry queen) resembles the note of 
a distant trumpet of silver, so intense 
as to be clearly audible two or three 
yards from the hive.’’17 


When the secondary and tertiary 
swarming are taking place, the air 
around the hive will have the appear- 
ance of a battle-ground, although the 
bees are quite at peace with one 
another, each swarm following its 
queen. Vergil’s mistake is understand- 
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able; later observers made the same 
mistake until Swammerdam’s dis- 
covery. 

In his description of the battle Stuart 
distinguishes between the golden and 
the black bees. Vergil speaks of the 
‘“‘golden-girdled Italian bee’’: 


potior suboles . . . dulcia mella (100-101) 


and the bristly black. The golden bee 
(a species with three golden bands 
around the stomach) is still a favorite 
with many apiarists and entomologists. 


There is a digression as Vergil pic- 
tures the old Corycian tending his 
lowers and trees in a quiet garden 
where the bees gather and murmur 
happily through the summer, taking 
pollen and honey from the thyme and 
pear and apple and lime.18 The old 
man is like Maeterlinck’s ‘‘sort of aged 
philosopher, a man equal to kings 
[Georgic IV. 132] who has built his 
refuge . . . happy in the beauties of his 
garden, and best loving the apiary.’’!” 


The phenomena of community be- 
havior interest Vergil, as they have all 
observers. Maeterlinck, Edwin Way 
Teale, Von Frisch, Stuart speak as 
Vergil does.2° 


solae communes natos, consortia tecta 

urbis habent, magnisque agitant sub 
legibus aevum 

et patriam solae et certos novere penates; 

venturaeque hiemis memores aestate 
laborem 

experiuntur et in medium quaesita 
reponunt (153-157). 


Although ants and termites have a sim- 
ilar communal society, the bees’, pro- 
ductive as it is, would be the first 
noted. With Maeterlinck it becomes the 
‘spirit of the hive’’. ‘‘It disposes piti- 
lessly of the wealth, happiness, liberty 
and life of this winged people, yet with 
discretion, as though governed itself 
by some great duty. It regulates the 
number of births, and contrives that 
these shall accord with the deaths.’’?1 

Vergil goes on to describe in detail 
the delegation of tasks to members of 
the hive.22 ‘‘Some watch the food sup- 
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ply and, by agreement made among 
them (foedere pacto) others work in 
the fie'ds; others within lay by the 
drop of narcissus and propolis, hang 
the waxen combs on their foundations”’ 
(158-162). The words might be those of 
von Frisch observing through the glass 
walls of his hive. 

Others, Vergil continues, nourish the 
young; old, strong warriors are guards 
to watch the weather and to drive the 
drones from the gates.2% The whole 
hive, as a matter of fact, drives out 
the lazy drones when food supplies are 
in peril cr when winter approaches. 


Vergil attributes the distribution of 
labor to the innatus amor habendi, and 
the workings of the magnae leges which 
teach the bees to build homes (lines 
178-179), to rest in the evening and to 
work in the morning (184-190). They 
know when to return to the hive, when 
to clean their bodies, when to’ slow 
their feverish pace... 


fit sonitus mussantque oras et limina 
circum (188) 


Bees, Stuart advises, fall into a torpor 
rather than actual sleep, even during 
winter hibernation.24 The similarity of 
appearance of the two states makes 
the distinction rather a tenuous one. 

Bees do not fly in the rain, as Vergil 
notes. The ballast stones he believes 
them to be carrying, however, are 
probably dead larvae and rubble from 
the hive, for bees are fanatical house- 
keepers. 75 

Further of their habits Vergil re- 
marks: 


Illum adeo placuisse apibus mirabere 
morem, 

quod neque concubitu indulgent, nec 
corpora segnes 

in Venerem solvunt aut fetus nixibus 
edunt (197-199). 


Entomologists have long known that 
the virgin queen can produce male 
drone offspring without mating; that 
she can mate only in the air in flight; 
that only the queen that has mated can 
bear the barren worker bees—females. 
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But appearance, particularly the im- 
possibility of knowing of the marital 
flight, would lead Aristotle and his fol- 
lowers, including Vergil, to assume 
parthenogenesis or spontaneous gen- 
eration. 76 

For their queen the bees have com- 
plete allegiance. Should the queen be 
lost they seek to produce a princess at 
once; if that fails, the hive is lost, al- 
though the bees will not, ordinarily, 
destroy the hive.** The queen is life, 
centre and source, not a ruler but 
Magna Mater. The bees shield her from 
danger, fight to the death for her, but 
receive their orders from some as yet 
little known source.?* Vergil’s obser- 
vations about the queen (rex) are, as 
a whole, accurate, aside from the 
gender. 


Vergil and his predecessors knew 
little about the diseases prevalent 
among bees. He does describe what 
seems to be paralysis or foul brood 
(251-266) and suggests remedies, some 
ef which are used today to cure dys- 
entery in the hive.?" 

Mechanical honey gatherers have re- 
placed hand-pressing of honey from the 
combs in all but the smallest establish- 
ments. Smoke is still used by the ma- 
jority of apiarists to make the bees 
drowsy and facilitate gathering. 


Last, as introduction to the myth that 
concludes the poem, Vergil describes 
the replenishing of bee stock from the 
carcass of a bullock. Perhaps, as com- 
mentators note, Vergil observed the 
drone-fly (somewhat similar to a bee 
in appearance) settling in swarm on 
the corpse of a dead bullock. The pic- 
ture leads the poet on to a tale of death 
and resurrection—and perhaps the sug- 
gestion that death is ever the source 
of life: ‘‘out of the strong shall come 
forth sweetness.’’ There are in Vergil’s 
work the lines: 


his quidam signis atque haec exempla 
secuti 

esse apibus partem divinae mentis et 
haustus 

aetherios dixere (219-221). 


Maeterlinck concurs: before us in the 
bee there lies a form of the great power 
that quickens us also.?° Vergil’s scho- 
liast sees divinity in the description of 
the bees’ life and the essence of the 
Platonic state in which love of the re- 
public comes before all else, in which 
the ruler is an ideal, selfless and di- 
vinely-minded, in which the laws are 
eternal and unchanging.#1 


The wonder of man at the ways of 
bees has not lessened. Von Frisch, from 
his years of scientific observation, 
speaks of the wonderful organization 
and strong discipline of the bees.*? In 
them man’s own spirit sees the way 
and marvels, for he would follow also 
in that way. It is doubtful whether 
man in all his intelligence and inge- 
nuity could surpass this _insect’s 
achievement, given only the size, frail 
strength and organs of the bee.?* 


Maeterlinck sees a lesson for man: 
life is that vain shadow in which bees 
and men disquiet themselves to heap 
up riches, not knowing who will gather 
them .. . life that would go on for- 
ever without end . . . understanding 
that true life is not quickened except 
it die,*4 as the bees rise from the dead 
beast. 


Throughout the poem Vergil has 
combined instruction in practical hus- 
bandry with literary artistry designed 
for the reader’s pleasure. The desire 
to aid the farm program of Augustus 
and renew interest in rural matters 
unites with the poetic purpose: to help 
men better to understand the needs of 
the land and the animals, and to know 
of the balance and sympathy that must 
exist between nature and man. 


admiranda tibi levium spectacula rerum 

magnanimosque duces totiusque ordine 
gentis 

mores et studia et populos et proelia dicam 

in tenui labor; at tenuis non gloria... 
(3-6). 


As the bees labored for the common 
good under law, the farmer might la- 
bor with his fellow-citizens; the con- 
tribution of each man would perhaps 
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be small, but the glory of all no small 
one. For the bees there was golden 
honey; for the farmers—some day— 
the Golden Age. 


To the feeling for divinity and human 
quality in bees, each writer, the sci- 
entist as well as the poet, has joined 
information about them. As knowledge 
increased, between the times of Ver- 
gil and von Frisch wonder has not les- 
sened. Each author has much to of- 
fer; none is eliminated by the knowl- 
edge or art of the others. In the light 
of modern observation, the knowledge 
and art of Vergil stand out the more 
clearly, not replaced by Maeterlinck 
or Stuart or von Frisch, but enriched 
by their work as are they by his. Such 
is the nature of a classic: showing hu- 
man attainment and man’s gradual 
triumph in learning the truths of na- 
ture; dealing with a subject of eternal 
interest. 

ANNE KIncsBury 
University of New Mexico 
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17. 
von Frisch, 


Sutprcia: Ne tibi sim, mea lux, aeque iam fervida cura 


Forgive me, darling, if I burned you up 

Or troubled you, a night or so ago, 

Sending you home. Now I am more than sorry; 
I was a little idiot, I know, 

But this was why —I was on fire with passion 
But thought it better not to let it show. 


Yale University 


CaTuLLus: Odi et amo 


Rotre HuMPHRIES 


Why do I hate and love, and fee] the screw 
Of both at once ? I don’t know. But I do. 


Yale University 


Frank E. Brown 
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IOANNIS IoVIANI PoNTANI De sermone libri 
sex. Ediderunt S. Lupr et A. Risicaro. 
Lucani in aedibus Thesauri Mundi, [1954]. 
(Distributed in the United States by the 
Mediaeval Academy of America, Cam- 
bridge, 38, Massachusetts.) Pp. xvi + 212. 
$3.00. 


THE TITLE of this work is completely mis- 
leading. In the last years of his life Pon- 
tanus, who is now best remembered as one 
of the great poets of the fifteenth century 
and one of the very few poets of any age 
who thought of celebrating the charms of 
his wife, undertook what is undoubtedly the 
first study of humor made in modern times. 
What is it in a quip or pun or facetious 
anecdote that amuses us? Why, and in what 
circumstances, is a jest funnier when the 
man who utters it maintains a_ serious 
countenance? What is the distinction be- 
tween the obscene and the risqué? Is the 
source of laughter merely a perception of 
incongruity or deformity? What limitations 
of taste or tact are to be observed when 
one attempts to entertain his fellows in a 
polite society? To answer such questions, 
Pontanus collected anecdotes from ancient 
sources, such as Macrobius and Plutarch, 
but he relied chiefly on his own experi- 
ence, and recorded in appropriate cate- 
gories the many witticisms which he him- 
self had heard in his years of intercourse 
with scholars, courtiers, and kings. His 
book, therefore, quite aside from its in- 
terest as a psychological essay and as an 
indication of the social norms of the Ren- 
aissance, may be recommended for the hi- 
larity which it will so often induce in the 
reader. Unfortunately, Pontanus did not live 
to revise, arrange, and complete his work. 
His rough draft of it, found among his 
papers, was printed several times in the 
sixteenth century, and is here edited anew. 


The editors complacently congratulate 
themselves on their good fortune in having 
the author’s autograph manuscript; had 
they understood the nature of their task, 
they would have anxiously bespoken our 
compassion and sympathy. Since the manu- 
script contains blank spaces and references 
to portions to be supplied later, they know, 
of course, that Pontanus never finished his 
work; but of the equally obvious fact that 
hardly a page of the text was finished, 
they seem to have had not the slightest 
suspicion, They seem never to have guessed 
that they had before them a rough draft in 


which the author, writing negligently and 
for himself only, not only failed to com- 
plete or polish many sentences, but also 
set down seriatim synonyms or alternative 
phrases from which he intended later to 
make a choice. Consider, for example, the 
beginning of a sentence (184.21) whose sub- 
ject is Cato: ‘‘Nam maritimum civis quis- 
piam fundum cum vendidisset, quod esset 
ventri ac luxui summum in modum deditus, 
hoe cognito, quod eius ingenium Catoni per- 
spectum esset, statim inquit. ...’’ Now 
Pontanus obviously intended to cancel one 
or the other of the two clauses that I have 
Italicized (and, we hope, to rewrite the 
entire sentence) as soon as he decided 
whether it was better to state that the 
civis was a wastrel and so explain the 
point of Cato’s bon mot before quoting it, 
or to reserve that fact for an explanation 
that follows the quotation. A single sen- 
tence (65.17) contains the elements of three 
distinct descriptions of false modesty; com- 
bined, they produce a contradictory jumble. 
I have noted some forty other instances of 
such duplication, and a careful examination 
of the text would doubtless reveal many 
more. But the editors, little knowing that 
the problem before them might have daunt- 
ed Bentley himself, blissfully devoted their 
energies to reproducing the orthography of 
the original, including such annoying de- 
tails as the division of sese into two words 
and the printing of enclitic -ne and -ve as 
separate words. In our day, to be sure, 
this procedure passes for profound scholar- 
ship, but the results, as usual, are worth- 
less even to those who may be interested 
in such trifles. I think it extremely im- 
probable that Pontanus wrote legentiun 
(19.7), but what about quoditiano (6.6)? 
Did he really write de dictione met sua 
(148.4)? If so, what did he mean? When 
we find ringeret in the text (29.21) with 
no note in the apparatus, we cannot as- 
sume that Pontanus did not know that the 
verb is deponent: there are five other ex- 
planations, equally probable according to 
the evidence before us. 

An important and entertaining work by 
Pontanus, hitherto available only in editions 
that have become relatively rare and ex- 
pensive, has been reprinted in an inexpen- 
sive edition available to everyone. That, at 
least, is a gain. Perhaps it would be un- 
grateful to ask for a critical edition. 

ReEviLo P. OLIVER 

University of Illinois 
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Latinitas: variorum scripta in Latinum con- 
versa a IOANNE Baptista GANDINO, ADVL- 
PHO GANDIGLIO, aliis. Collegit, edidit, suis 
aliorumque annotationibus instruxit 
IOANNES BaPTISTA PIGHI. Editio altera. 
Mediolani in aedibus Marzorati, 1955. Pp. 
xxv + 471. L. 3000. 


When this collection was first published 
a few years ago, the entire edition, accord- 
ing to my bookseller, was sold out in three 
months. In this new edition the contents 
of the old have been carefully revised, aug- 
mented by about one third, and supple- 
mented by additional notes and indices, 
which greatly increase its usefulness. An 
adequate review of this work would extend 
to fifty pages; this brief notice is intended 
only to call attention to the availability of 
a work of fundamental importance to every 
student of Latin style and composition. 


The editor, who is one of the most dis- 
tinguished Latinists of our time and has 
won the highest honor that can come to a 
humanist, the first prize in the Certamen 
Hoeufftianum, has here patiently collected 
from dispersed manuscript sources various 
translations from Italian into Latin prose 
made about the beginning of the present 
century and left unpublished by Professor 
Gandino, a scholar whose learning was 
eclipsed only by his modesty. These form 
approximately half of the present col- 
lection: the rest is the work of twenty-five 
other Latinists, including the editor. The 
emphasis is primarily on prose, but verse 
is represented in a concluding section (ppv. 
379-445), in which the English reader will 
be particularly attracted by Costa’s elegiac 
version of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy Written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard,’’ which he may wish to 
compare with the version in Alcaics by 
Father Geyser (Musa Americana, III, Chi- 
cago, 1920). 


This collection of translations would be 
sufficiently valuable in itself, but the edi- 
tor’s copious annotation makes it a verita- 
ble treatise on Latin composition at the 
highest level. Few essays on the art of 
translation are as instructive as the ten 
pages in this book which contain the con- 
clusion of Buffon’s Discours sur le style, 
the version by J. A. Nairn, and a version 
by Pighi in perfectly Ciceronian prose with 
notes which show in detail how he recast 
the thought of the original and cite the 
Ciceronian authority for each turn of 
phrase; and the lesson is continued in Miil- 
ler’s translations from Schiller’s Uber die 
iisthetische Erziehung des Menschen, which 


many will be happy to find here reprinted 
from the Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikogra- 
phie, XIV (1906). Equally instructive on a 
somewhat lower level are Gandino’s ver- 
sions of Leopardi’s essay on Hesiod and 
Monti’s criticism of Vergil, of which the 
work-sheets are here presented so that the 
reader may see on successive lines the 
original text, the rephrasing, the choice 
of key phrases in Latin, and the final ver- 
sion, with Pighi’s retouches. But ail of the 
translations have been scrutinized, copi- 
ously annotated, and often corrected by a 
Latinist so meticulous that, for example, 
he corrects Gandino’s reliquus to relicuus, 
since it is now virtually certain that that 
word, despite the almost unanimous evi- 
dence of the manuscripts, was quadrisyllab- 
ic in the prose of Caesar and Cicero. His 
vast learning enables him always to explain 
the very errors that he corrects; when (p. 
161) he replaces Gandino’s tanta estis per- 
spicacitate with quod vestrum est iudicium, 
he notes that Gandino was relying upon a 
false reading in Cicero that has disap- 
peared from even the apparatus of modern 
editions, and incidentally points out that in 
the text of Ammianus, XV, 3, 2, we must 
return to the old emendation by Hadrianus 
Valesius. Pighi’s erudition is truly Human- 
istic, and is not by any means confined to 
Latin; the reader will, for example, find 
within a few pages (400-6), in addition to 
the usual notes, comment on the varieties 
of citrus fruit and the dates at which they 
were transplanted to Europe, the origin of 
the artistic tradition that Daphne was 
blond. and the sources of the famous de- 
scription of the Isle of Venus in the Lusiades 
of Camoens. The notes are, of course, in 
Latin, and although readers who know no 
Italian will not be able to follow the proced- 
ure in the translations that are made from 
that language, they will still find the book 
both rewarding and fascinating. It is one of 
the finest fruits of modern scholarship. 
Revito P. OLIVER 
University of Illinois 


Experimental Materials: Book One. Date 
and place of publication not stated. (Copy- 
right 1953 by Watpo E. Sweet. To be pur- 
chased from the University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor.) Pp. 243 + lv. $1.00. 


It Is IMPOSSIBLE to review fairly this be- 
ginners’ book because it is impossible to 
tell where the carelessness of the typist 
ends and the ignorance of the compiler be- 
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gins. This, however, is a fact of little prac- 
tical importance. Since I sincerely wish to 
be not only fair but generous in examining 
the work of the twenty-four persons whose 
names are listed on the reverse of the 
title page, I have arbitrarily decided to 
blame the typist for all the mistakes in 
Latin which can be corrected by the change 
of not more than two letters in a word, and 
which are not repeated more than three 
times. By this drastic procedure I have 
eliminated from my calculations most of 
the instances of faulty agreement and in- 
terchange of moods or tenses (e.g. exspec- 
tavit for exspectabat, 116), and even as- 
sume that the typist made three succes- 
sive errors in transcribing the principal 
parts of redire (149) and thus transferred 
that verb to the second conjugation. But I 
strain my credulity in vain. I can go no 
farther. I cannot, for example, convince 
myself that the unfortunate typist blun- 
dered four times on two successive pages 
and several times thereafter to produce uni- 
formly the construction in mensam ponere 
(91f.), and I must reluctantly conclude that 
the compiler just did not know that in Latin 
the locative ablative is used with ponere. 
It was not the typist who was ignorant of 
both the meaning (140) and the construction 
(178) of suwperare, who did not know that 
verbs of teaching take the double accusa- 
tive (e.g., fabula nobis hoc docet, 232), or 
who managed to combine three errors in 
the provocative question cur ab asino vehi- 
mini? (72). It was not she who introduced 
into the vocabulary such novel definitions 
as comes, ‘friend,’ cursus, ‘course charge,’ 
custodia, ‘keeper,’ desum, ‘be without,’ re- 
deo, ‘hold back,’ and the many other evi- 
dences of gross and arrogant ignorance. 


The book is not entirely without merit. It 
contains a number of suggestions for the 
teaching of Latin which, although less origi- 
nal than they seem to their enthusiastic 
author, deserve careful consideration. 


The book opens with an introduction de- 
signed to convince the student that ‘“‘lan- 
guages are different.’’ Illustrations of mor- 
phological variety and lexical differences 
are adduced from several languages, in- 
cluding Chinese, Nahuatl, and Hupa, in 
which I must take the author’s competence 
for granted. Despite the fact that the lan- 
guage of this introduction is both compli- 
cated by unnecessary jargon, such as ‘“‘zero 
morpheme,’’ and artificially simplified in 
the patronizing manner of an adult who 
ostentatiously descends to the level of child- 
ish minds, this part of the book has the 
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distinct merit that it forces the student to 
recognize the fundamental fact that any 
given word represents one or more areas 
of meaning which almost never coincide 
with the areas represented by the corre- 
sponding word or words in another lan- 
guage. This, of course, is one of those 
obvious facts that all educated persons take 
for granted, but for the beginner who has 
no experience of a language other than his 
own and so approaches Latin with some of 
the naiveté of Jude the Obscure, it is some- 
thing that must be learned, Until he grasns 
this basic principle, he will blindly stumble 
into errors of the kind that appear so fre- 
quently in the present book, and write such 
gibberish as tam facile factum est ut 
opus mozx conficeretur (219) or assume, for 
example, that because we sometimes say in 
loose colloquial English ‘I didn’t under- 
stand’’ when we mean “‘I did not hear dis- 
tinctly,’’ we can similarly abuse the Latin 
verb intellego, as is done six times on p. 
221. The fact that the compiler so fre- 
quently disdained his own advice should 
not prevent us from seeing the pedagogical 
utility of his introduction. 


The most conspicuous feature of the book 
(aside from the errors in Latin and Eng- 
lish) are the exercises which are quaintly 
called ‘‘pattern practice.’’ These are based 
on the very sound pedagogical principle 
that in recent years was most thoroughly 
applied in the first edition of Allen’s First 
Year of Greek. Allen, to be sure, forces the 
student to write in every lesson a long se- 
ries of sentences that often differ from 
one another only in a significant inflection 
or construction, whereas in this book the 
student for the most part reads and re- 
peats sentences similarly constructed to 
exhibit by contrast the force of the ele- 
ment that is changed. The objection usually 
made to this method, that it is monotonous 
and requires more time than can be de- 
voted to it in class, may be valid, but it is 
true that languages are learned only by con- 
stant repetition and that grammatical prin- 
ciples are best illustrated by sharp con- 
trasts. I am afraid that the authors of 
some recent beginners’ books have, in an 
etfort to make each lesson seem easy, 
so reduced the number of sentences in both 
Latin and English that the fundamental 
points are not impressed on the mind of 
the average pupil. In this respect the pres- 
ent book represents what is essentially a 
reaction against such innovation, and, in 
my opinion, it deserves the sincere praise 
of imitation. 
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The early lessons contain a few rough 
drawings based on the sound principle that 
many words may advantageously be de- 
fined in pictures. I should like to see this 
commendable use of pictures greatly ex- 
tended—perhaps even so far as to include 
a new edition of Comenius’ Orbis. 

The later lessons are usually followed by 
a series of short quotations strangely la- 
belled ‘‘Real Latin.’’ Unfortunately many of 
these have been excerpted from debased 
and barbarous writers, probably because 
decadent Latin often has a greater similar- 
ity to English and so seems easy to a be- 
ginner. I need scarcely point out that a 
pupil should never be deceived and con- 
fused by the ‘‘made Latin”’ of ignorant writ- 
ers, modern or Mediaeval. 


An appendix contains ‘‘a summary of Lat- 
in grammar differing somewhat with [sic] 
the traditional description.’’ The differences 
are largely the result of a striving for bi- 
zarre expressions. The author thinks it 
smart, for example, to say that a verb 
‘‘patterns with’’ a case, and that an inflec- 
tion ‘‘signals’’ a meaning. Inevitably, there- 
fore, many of his definitions are absurdly 
vague (e.g. ‘“The chief purpose [sic] of the 
genitive is to modify nouns.’’) or obscure 
(e.g. ‘“‘The nominative case means that a 
person or a thing is being presented.’’). 
There are also many statements that are 
completely false or misleading (e.g. the 
pupil is told that nolite ‘‘introduces [sic] 
negative imperative.’’). The persons who 
produced this book would have done well 
to consult the despised ‘‘traditional text- 
books,’’ whose authors, although ignorant 
of the sublimities of structural linguistics, 
were usually able to recognize correct Latin 
and to write intelligible English. 

This book is described as ‘‘frankly ex- 
perimental.’’ Despite the good qualities that 
I have pointed out above, it seems to me 
to be the product of a spirit of reckless 
experimentation that completely ignores the 
interests of the hapless and helpless pu- 
pil. I know that our contemporaries regard 
the experimental method as sacrosanct—as 
something indubitably noble and distinctive- 
ly modern. All too frequently, however, it 
is the method of -ie late Mediaeval physi- 
cians who, when they came upon a help- 
less patient of no_ social importance, 
grasped their knives and said happily 
faciamus experimentum in corpus vile. 

Revito P. OLIvER 

University of Illinois 


[Professor Sweet announces a new edition of 
Experimental Materials 1 for early fall. — Ed.] 


The World of Odysseus. By M. I. FINtey. 
(Preface by MarK VaNn Doren.) New 
York: The Viking Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 
179. $3.00. 


“The World of Odysseus” pollachdés lege- 
tai. For Professor Finley it means (in Mr. 
Van Doren’s words) ‘‘the human society of 
which Homer conceived his heroes to be a 
part.’’ He has studied the Iliad and the 
Odyssey from the viewpoint of the historian 
of institutions and the cultural anthropolo- 
gist; his work is concerned with the social 
and historical reality which forms a na- 
tural, and on the whole consistent, back- 
ground in the Homeric poems and for the 
knowledge of which the Homeric poems 
represent one of our most important 
sources. 

But such an enterprise is beset with prob- 
lems—even before it is begun. There is, for 
instance (to mention only some of them), 
the problem of chronology. In dating the 
Homeric epics Mr. Finley follows those who 
think they were composed between 750 and 
650 B.C. The Trojan War, or rather some 
not too significant Trojan wars which form 
the ‘‘Mycenaean kernel in the ‘Iliad and 
Odyssey’’, took place about 1200 B.C. But 
the social conditions, the customs and in- 
stitutions, the style and type of life which 
‘“‘Homer”’ describes belong neither to his 
own time nor to the Mycenaean age; Mr. 
Finley suggests (with what he charmingly 
calls ‘‘something of a historian’s license’’) 
as their most probable period the tenth and 
ninth centuries. The missing links are pro- 
vided by generations of bards—a fascinat- 
ing theory which is both worthy of Homeric 
scholarship and as poetic as a good his- 
torian should be. 

Then there is, not unconnected with this, 
but more directly affecting the interpreta- 
tion, the question of ‘‘anachronisms,’’ or, 
to express it differently, of the proper dis- 
tinction between elements that characterize 
the time the poet describes and those which 
result from his own experience or thought. 
Mr. Finley is well aware of this problem 
and handles it judiciously and in an inter- 
esting manner—though I wish he had been 
more explicit on some occasions. It is one 
of his main points (for which he presents 
impressive evidence) that in the world of 
Odysseus ‘“‘the defense of a right was a 
purely private matter’’; and references to 
public administration of justice can satis- 
factorily be explained by the fact that in 
the seventh century, the poet’s time, ‘‘the 
community principle had advanced’”’ consid- 
erably. But when he makes a good case for 
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the statement that ‘‘the return of Odysseus 
to the throne in Ithaca was just and proper, 
but it was a matter of private action for 
personal interest, not the triumph of right- 
eousness in the public interest’’ (in the 
world of Odysseus, that is), we are a long 
way from both the significance and the im- 
portant function which the idea of the re- 
turn as well as the idea of justice have in 
Homer’s Odyssey. 


There is, furthermore, the problem of the 
extent to which poetry lends itself to his- 
torical interpretation. Mr. Finley analyzes 
the situation in the case of Homer com- 
petently and perceptively, and the major- 
ity of his interpretations are convincing. I 
am not sure I always agree with him about 
the gods; and I wonder whether in a few 
other instances he is is not a little too lit- 
eral. He cites Agamemnon as ‘‘a conveni- 
ent illustration of the far-reaching effects 
of status,’’ for Agamemnon was “‘by no 
means the most heroic in his personal capa- 
cities and accomplishments’’; his superior 
position ‘‘was not . . . earned, but was a 
consequence of his superior power.’’ That 
the most powerful man in the Iliad is not 
the best man has often seemed to me one 
of the many signs of Homer’s wisdom. 


I have mentioned these problems, not in 
order to criticize Mr. Finley, but because, 
on the contrary, I am grateful to him for 
having caused me to consider them in 
a new light. The significance of his work 
(which, by the way, is unusually well writ- 
ten) is, it seems to me, twofold. The first is 
the achievement of the historian: the speci- 
fic way in which Mr. Finley, with scholarli- 
ness and imagination, reconstructs from the 
pages of Homer the actual world of 
Odysseus (where Odysseus stands ‘for 
unknown King X or Chieftain Y’’). In three 
chapters which are_ characteristically. 
entitled: ‘‘Wealth and Labor,’’ ‘‘Household, 
Kin, and Community,’’ and ‘‘Morals and 
Values,’’ he not only sketches it in detail, 
but also brings it to life in its richness and 
particularity. Even a partial discussion of 
the many topics upon which he touches 
would be too extensive; I must limit my- 
self to a few brief and fragmentary re- 
marks. Mr. Finley finds the essential social 
unit in ‘‘the authoritarian household, the 
oikos’’ whose nature and structure he ana- 
lyzes. He inquires into the various types of 
commoners, their functions and their lot, 
and into the psychology of labor. He empha- 
sizes the importance of treasure and notes 
its primary prestige value. He discusses 
the various and complex meanings of gifts 


and reaffirms that the profit motive was 
taboo (what a consolation that such a soci- 
ety once existed!). But the oikos, however 
central, was of course not the only import- 
ant group. ‘“‘The coexistence of three dis- 
tinct but overlapping groups, class, kin, and 
oikos, was what defined a man’s life, ma- 
terially and psychologically.’’ Yet there was 
also, as particularly the assembly in the 
second book of the Odyssey shows, a larger 
community, superimposed on the household- 
kinship system, ‘‘a territorial unit under a 
King.’’ But the political institutions of the 
period are still loose and fluid, custom 
plays the role that law will have in later 
ages, and royal power (I have mentioned 
before that this is a point crucial to Mr. 
Finley) fundamentally is private power and 
rule by might. And as political organiza- 
tion in the community is still undeveloped, 
so is the sense of public and social responsi- 
bility in the individual. Hector prefers hon- 
orable death to the ‘‘prudent road to suc- 
cess’’ which Polydamas suggests. What 
counted above all was prowess and honor. 


Yet there is a second dimension to Mr. 
Finley’s work, in addition to the historical 
and anthropological. His study represents, 
at the same time, a genuine contribution 
to the understanding of Homer the poet (and 
here I seem to find myself in agreement 
with Mr. Van Doren). For as he proceeds 
to his insights by close reading and by a 
particular kind of explication de texte, the 
number of instances is not small where 
Homeric passages, or scenes, or aspects 
of action which Mr. Finley analyzes socio- 
logically gain, in the reflected light of his 
interpretation, a greater intelligibility and 
a new meaning. 


ErRNstT ABRAHAMSON 
Washington University 


Ancient Education. By A. SMITH. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
Pp. xii, 309, $3.75. 


IN THE PREFACE of his book Mr. Smith, 
formerly Professor of Education at the 
University of California, states that he has 
“endeavored to trace the cultural and edu- 
cational development of seven early peo- 
ples—the Mesopotamians, the Egyptians, 
the Indians, the Chinese, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Hebrews. Basically [says 
Mr. Smith] my concern has of course been 
their educational ventures and achieve- 
ments. But due to the fact that education 
is itself a part of culture and has no mean- 
ing or significance apart from the total 
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cultural setting in any given case, it has 
been necessary to use the cultures them- 
selves as the points of departure.’’ The 
result of this endeavor is an exceedingly 
general cultural history of the seven peoples 
named, beginning with Paleolithic times and 
extending to the second century A.D. or 
later. The final section discusses education 
in nonliterate societies. 


Explaining his procedure, Mr. Smith 
states his intention to ‘‘concentrate upon 
the foundations of what ultimately come to 
be the organized institutional programs.’”’ 
This, he says, demands the treatment of 
writing and number systems, the forces 
that led to development of education, the 
purposes and methods of education, and the 
beginning of educational theory. Unfortu- 
nately, the author does not seem to adhere 
to this intention in much more than a 
nominal way. It is no doubt possible to 
claim that everything in the history of man 
contributes in some way to the educational 
institutions which he finally develops, but 
trying to show this in one small volume is 
likely to result in a treatment so general 
as to have little value. In the present in- 
stance a comparatively small portion of the 
work is actually devoted to comment on 
educational developments, content, and 
methods. This can be seen through a brief 
examination of the sections on Greece and 
Rome, the longest sections except for that 
dealing with the Hebrews. 


The chapter called ‘‘The Rise of Greek 
Culture’’ actually attempts in about thirty- 
seven pages to sketch the main events of 
Greek history from the Minoan civiliza- 
tion through the Hellenistic age and to dis- 
cuss Greek literature, art, philosophy, sci- 
ence, and religion. A twenty-four page chap- 
ter called ‘‘Education in Ancient Greece’”’ 
starts with a discussion of the Minoan script 
and the development of the Greek alpha- 
bet and numerical system, speculates for 
two pages as to the reasons for, and the 
time of, the rise of formal education, dis- 
misses Spartan education with one para- 
graph, and devotes about sixteen pages to 
the development and content of education 
and educational theory in Athens. 


In like manner Mr. Smith gives, in one 
chapter, twenty pages to a sketch of Ro- 
man history from prehistoric times to the 
rule of Commodus and twelve pages to 
summing up Roman cultural achievements, 
religion, character, law, architecture and 
sculpture, literature, philosophy, science, 
and mathematics. He then spares thirteen 
pages to a discussion of Roman education, 
honoring Cicero and Quintilian with mention 
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in two brief paragraphs. 

These examples, showing Mr. Smith's 
handling of the two Classical civilizations 
with their far from insignificant contribu- 
tion to educational institutions and theory, 
illustrate his methods throughout the book. 
It would almost seem that he spends so 
much time on his “points of departure,’’ 
that he has little left for arrival at the an- 
nounced subject of his book. 

Mr. Smith’s bibliography is a catalogue 
of secondary works—not always too recent 
—suitable in general for upper class college 
textbooks. Not once does he refer directlv 
to the literatures of the peoples about whom 
he is writing, and it would almost appear 
that he has no firsthand acquaintance with 
them. From his secondary sources he 
quotes constantly—so constantly as to sug- 
gest that he lacks courage or perhaps qual- 
ification to express opinions of his own. 

The book is not particularly well written. 
Certain questionable phrases or outright 
mistakes in English occur, such as ended 
up (p. 41), very little instead of very few 
(p. 114), a long ways (p. 119), was with a 
plural subject (p. 155), place ..,. into 
(p. 191), borrowed freely of whatever they 
had need (p, 226). There is constant mis- 
use of due to and occasional difficulty with 
pronouns and their antecedents. On page 
184 it is not clear what period is meant in 
the sentence: The oldest inscriptions go 
back to this period. Remotely immune (p. 
186) seems a rather illogical expression. 
One wonders what the ‘most significant 
departure’’ mentioned on page 194 is a de- 
parture from. Printing errors probably ac- 
count for the date 1800 B.C. given for the 
fall of Troy (p. 92), geronsia (p. 101), the 
nonsensical last sentence on p. 103, the date 
199-494 B.C. on page 107, the omission of 
as on page 128, and the wording ‘‘. . . very 
probably by Joseph the leading tribe of the 
north” (p. 211). But Domitian for Vespa- 
sian at the bottom of page 168 cannot be 
so excused. On the whole the writing is 
clear except where there are such am- 
biguities in wording as those above. The 
style is rather monotonous. 

Mr. Smith’s tendency to repeat, when he 
lacks sufficient space for his subject any- 
way, suggests poor organization. Examples 
of almost word-for-word repetitions are: 
the description of Sumerian writing and 
literature found on pages 19-20 and again 
on pages 36-37; description of Egyptian 
writing (pages 28-29, 44-45); summary of 
Platonic philosophy (pp. 118, 145); com- 
ments on Aristotelian philosophy (pp. 119- 
120, 146); accounts of Livius Andronicus, 
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Naevius, and Ennius (pp. 178, 186); remark 
about the religions of Yahwism and Baalism 
(pp. 296, 210). He speaks three times (pp. 
139, 144) of how the Athenians ‘‘drifted 
far from their ancient moorings.’’ He tells 
the story of the Minoans twice (pp. 30-31, 
88-9)) with considerable repetition. The fact 
that he states no less than three times 
(pp. 30, 31, 89), without qualification, that 
the Minoan script has not been deciphered 
suggests that he is unaware of the recent 
progress in this direction. 

This reviewer is inclined to wonder what 
need there is for a book of this kind. It is 
much too superficial and sketchy to be of 
use to a person who already knows some- 
thing of ancient culture and education. On 
the cther hand, the person who does not 
have the background to fill in some details 
and important omissions will find the vol- 
ume disappointing as a reference work and 
difficult to comprehend because of the au- 
thor’s effort to cover so much ground. It 
seems too bad that the considerable time 
and effort undoubtedly expended upon this 
book should not have been applied to a 
more useful project. 

Haze, M. TOLIVER 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
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Elizabeth Barrett to Mr. Boyd: Unpublished 
‘etters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning to 
Hugh Stuart Boyd. Edited by Barpara P, 
McCartHy. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 299. $5.09. 


Proressork McCartHy’s is the second vol- 
ume to be compiled from the manuscript 
collection of Elizabeth Barrett’s letters giv- 
en in 1930 to the library of Wellesley Col- 
lege. The earlier one, Elizabeth Barrett to 
Miss Mitford, edited by Betty Miller, came 
out in 1954. It comprised Miss Barrett’s 
correspondence with Mary Russell Mitford, 
authoress of Our Village and a well-known 
“literary lady’’ when the young, little-known 
poetess was introduced to her in London. 
From their first meeting in 1836, the two 
women were drawn to one another by a 
common interest in books, authors, dogs, 
and the chit-chat of domestic joys and 
sorrows. To the secluded invalid of Wim- 
pole Street, Miss Mitford became a kind 
of maiden aunt by adoption, to whom she 
could write as a ‘“‘dearest friend’’ a young 
woman’s intelligent and sensitive views on 
anything and nothing. 


To Henry Stuart Boyd she wrote in an- 
other strain, as lengthily but far less in- 
timately, as would be expected. He was a 
friend of longer standing than Miss Mitford, 
having been a neighbor of the Barretts 
while they still lived at Hope End. He was 
a classical scholar of the English amateur 
variety that develops its own particular 
competence—and its own crotchets. By 1827, 
when the correspondence began, he was 
blind and dependent on readers to carry on 
his study of classical Greek writers and the 
Church Fathers. Elizabeth Barrett’s first 
publication, the stuffy little Essay on Mind, 
made him aware of the young girl’s forced- 
draught learning; and her passion for Greek 
that led later on to her two English versions 
of the Prometheus Bound, fastened a 
friendly bond between them. The corre- 
spondence begun on a shared interest in 
linguistics led to a friendship that found 
Miss Barrett—her father not generally ap- 
proving—reading Greek aloud to Mr. Boyd, 
sharing his books, becoming concerned 
about his family affairs, and enduring his 
whimsies for the sake of the stimulation he 
gave to her mind. 

Miss McCarthy’s 28-page Introduction is 
a model summary of the period of twenty 
years of Miss Barrett’s life, before she met 
Robert Browning, that had so much to do 
with her need to escape from her father, 
her study, and herself. Through the letters 
to Boyd, as in those to Miss Mitford, may be 
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traced her pathetic eagerness to be sub- 
missive to her father and her flight from the 
world into the rigor of book-learning and 
the fancies of a poet. A Lady of Shalott un- 
til she was almost forty, she saw the outside 
world mainly through the mirror of her in- 
tense intellectual absorption, and when 
crisis broke in, as when her brothers died 
and Browning asked her to marry him, she 
nearly lacked the strength to meet it. Per- 
haps the chief value of the Boyd corre- 
spondence is not in the learning that the 
young woman displays but in her redemp- 
tion from it when the elopement to Italy 
made Boyd’s friendship no longer neces- 
sary. 

Until these two collections of letters ap- 
peared, the story of Elizabeth Barrett was 
only halftold in the standard edition of the 
Barrett-Browning correspondence. For more 
than ten years before Browning met Miss 
Barrett she had been poring over every one 
of his volumes as it came out, wondering 
about the poet who wrote them and defend- 
ing him ardently against Miss Mitford’s dis- 
like. The emotional intensity she put into 
the reading of St. Chrysostom to Boyd and 
her very fluency on all things intellectual 
were refreshing to the lonely English 


scholar, but they were merely palliative to 
a woman’s heart. When she found that the 
poet she had admired so long at a distance 
had Greek enough to help her with the 
Prometheus Bound, emotion and scholarship 
met in a romance that everybody remem- 
bers. 


The editing of these 189 letters is admira- 
ble. Footnotes are brief and to the point, 
unobtrusive and helpful. For instance, Miss 
Barrett in a kittenish mood writes to Boyd, 


I wonder Aeschylus does not let loose his Furies 
upon you. They must be snoring VERY hard! 


The note runs: 


In Aeschylus’ Eumenides the ghost of Clytemnes- 
tra finds the Furies asleep and snoring instead 
of pursuing Orestes. 


The young correspondent may be pre- 
tentious: Miss McCarthy certainly is not. 
In recent publications from Yale, we have 
learned to look for this kind of precision 
(as in Gordon Haight’s edition of George 
Eliot), and Miss McCarthy in this volume 
does credit to her alma mater. 
ALEXANDEK M. ,BucHAN 


Washington University 
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IN ANTICIPATION of the 2000th anniversary 
of Ovid’s birth there has been a burst of 
three translations of the Metamorphoses 
within two years (by A. E. Watts, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1954; Rolfe Humphries, 
Blcomington, Indiana, 1955; and Mary M. 
Innes, Baltimore [Penguin], 1955). The 
third of these and an excellent, popularizing 
account of Ovid’s works and career, as well 
as an unfortunate translation of the Ars 
Amatoria, form the nucleus of the ensuing 
discussion. A few paragraphs are added 
about the Penguin Aesop. 

Since the two Penguins share certain 
characteristics which have been notable 
in yet other Penguin translations which 
have passed through the hands of this re- 
viewer, some further comment about them 
is perhaps in order. They are ‘‘paperbacks’”’ 
and as such seem destined by their pub- 
lisher to sit among the ephemera. They are 
calculated not to reek of the study lamp, 
for they are addressed to today’s reader 
who is likely not too concerned about whe- 
ther the Greek or Latin original is so much 
as extant. They are often, accordingly, 


couched in thoroughly modern, if not actu- 
ally contemporary, praseology. Latinate 
constructions and Grecisms are not studi- 
ously echoed—the way a modern writer 
would write often obliterates the precise 
original turn or figure with results that 
sometimes seem almost anachronistic. 
Three examples of this occur on the first 
page of Met. 10: ‘‘Orpheus’ invitation to 
the god . . . was of no avail’’ (3: Orphea 
nequiquam voce vocatur); ‘‘to try to rouse 
the sympathy of the shades as well’’ (12: 
ne non temptaret et umbras); and ‘‘Med- 
usa’s monstrous dog, with its three heads 
and snaky ruff’? (21-22: villosa colubris/ 
Terna Medusaei .. . guttura monstri). More 
are quoted below. 

These loci may worry the literal-minded, 
but the modern man who wants quickly 
the gist of Ovid or of Aesop will probably 
feel quite at ease and enjoy his reading. 
That is a tremendous merit and one fre- 
quently lost when the translator has his 
eye upon a permanent binding, hence upon 
posterity. Perhaps here, as many times 
elsewhere, the man who lays down his life 
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without untoward ambition may actually 
find that he has saved it. Certainly in these 
books one is reminded of the free-swinging 
style which is often the crowning merit of 
the Tudor translators, but whether these 
translations, full of contemporary idioms 
and the spirit of today, will receive the 
approval of posterity, posterity alone can 
decide. 


Curiously enough the Seth translation of 
the Ars Amatoria shows much of the same 
freedom of spirit in dealing with its origi- 
nal. The contrast with the Penguins, how- 
ever, is significant: they in their freedom 
are true to the sense of their ancient au- 
thors; their translators are perfectly capa- 
ble of producing a close, accurate, literal 
version where that is appropriate. It is the 
eontrast between the artist who departs 
‘ry. n the rules he has mastered for good 
a’ 4 compelling reasons and the artist who 
amply forgets them. 


The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated 
and with an Introduction by Mary M. 
InNEs. (The Penguin Classics, L58.) Balti- 
more: Penguin Books Inc., 1955. Pp. 394. 
$0.85. 


THIS PROSE VERSION, calculated to offer 
“pleasant and easy reading’’ ‘‘while re- 
maining faithful to the text’’ (p. 26) gen- 
erally achieves its stated objectives. It has 
two announced peculiarities: (1) In most 
instances the frequent use of apostrophe in 
the Latin has been dropped in the English, 
and (2) in order to avoid the inconvenience 
of a glossary to identify certain figures 
occasional ‘‘brief descriptive phrase[s]’’ (p. 
27) are inserted (without indication of their 
presence) into the English. Both policies 
are justifiable in a popular translation. 

Prose, of course, is never entirely satis- 
factory for translating poetry. But then, 
‘poetic’ versions are rarely so either, for 
(if they are worth having at all), far from 
reproducing the original spirit and nuances, 
they tend themselves to become new crea- 
tions. Any reader who is primarily con- 
cerned with the content of the stories and 
who does not need to feel the swiftness of 
Ovid’s narrative genius will find that this 
book has much to commend it. 


A few rather astonishing (although usu- 
ally quite acceptable) phrases appear, e.g. 
“He had a mania .. . for shedding blood’”’ 


(1.235: sanguine gaudet); ‘‘his father’s car 
he tried’’ (2.327: currus auriga paterni); 
“Jealousy personified’ (6.129: Livor); and 


. the people of his country are an 
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emotional race. So, thanks to the fault of 
the national temperament . (6.459- 
460: pronumque genus regionibus illis/ In 
Venerem est: . . . vitio gentis ... ). 

A typical (though brief) passage (3.379- 
382) follows: 


The boy, by chance, had wandered away 
from his faithful band of comrades, and he 
called out: ‘Is there anybody here?’ Echo an- 
swered: ‘Here!’ Narcissus stood still in as- 
tonishment, looking round in every direction, 
and cried at the pitch of his voice: ‘Come!’ 
As he called, she called in reply. 

This is a usable little book, if not always 
inspired. It should serve well for collateral 
reading in more than one course in mythol- 
ogy across the country. 


Ovid Recalled. By L. P. Wmxrnson. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xviii, 484. $6.50. 


THE FIRST TEN chapters of this are devoted 
to the life and writings of the poet; the 
last two and an epilogue, to his Fortleben. 
The book covers in considerable measure 
the territory of Fraenkel’s Ovid, A Poet 
Between Two Worlds (Berkeley, 1945), but 
since Wilkinson modestly claims (p. ix) not 
to have made ‘‘a contribution to scholar- 
ship,’’ but rather to have addressed him- 
self ‘‘primarily to the Latinate reading pub- 
lic,”” it is basically a popularizing work. 
The implication of the title is, in fact, that 
the author aims in this book to recall Ovid 
from the exile of critical disapproval to 
which he has been relegated for the past 
two centuries. 

Wilkinson, as he sets about this, recog- 
nizes (p. x) that ‘‘Ovid’s writings are volu- 
minous and too repetitive’’; hence that 
“only a selection can do him justice.’’ He 
has therefore (p. xi) ‘‘quoted at length most 
of the passages that seem . . . to deserve 
it, so that the book is somewhat in the 
nature of an anthology with running com- 
mentary.’’ The selections are fairly exten- 
sive (although perhaps on not quite the 
scale implied by his statement). From the 
Fasti, e.g., a work which he does not great- 
ly admire, he quotes, besides many fugi- 
tive couplets and isolated lines, some thir- 
teen passages (of from six to twenty-eight 
verses and totalling 210); from the Amores 
he quotes eight poems in their entirety 
(more than 400 lines in all). (In the Oxford 
Book of Latin Verse, to provide a basis of 
comparison, eleven poems, about 500 lines, 
are quoted from the Amores and none from 
the Fasti.) 

While quotations are offered to save the 
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reader constant recourse to text editions, 
Wilkinson knows the ‘‘Latinate reader’’ may 
have become too rusty to follow Ovid with 
comfort, hence he translates almost every 
quotation. These translations are almost 
all in heroic couplets (even for the Meta- 
morphoses), although there are a few in 
prose where the literal sense of the passage 
is clearly of the essence. They are skillful 
renderings which match their originals in 
number of lines and reflect the polish and 
swiftness that characterize Ovid at his best. 

The passage already quoted from the 
Innes translation (Met. 3.379-382) follows in 
Wilkinson’s words: 1 


It rca that, severed from his friends, he 
crie 

‘Anyone here?’ and Echo ‘Here’ replied. 
Amazed he darted glances all about; 

— ‘Come!’ he shouted: she returned his 
shout. 


A second representative passage is his ver- 
sion of AA 2.197-202: 


Yield to rebuff: yielding will win the day; 
Just play whatever part she’d have you play: 
Like what she likes, decry what she decries, 
Say what she says, deny what she denies. 
Laugh ga she laughs. She weeps? Be sure 
you we 

Let her “hictate the rules your face must keep. 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
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The felicity with which he has here caught 
the mood and the sparkle of the Latin 
should be apparent at a glance. 

As already observed, the chapters on 
the works are supplemented by two which 
outline Ovid’s subsequent influence. The 
chapter on his medieval Fortleben is per- 
haps a little more readable than the some- 
what more complex account of his influ- 
ence upon Renaissance authors. The epi- 
logue is chiefly a listing of forces (e.g. the 
publication of various handbooks of mythol- 
ogy and the rise of puritan sentiment) 
which contributed to his decline in popu- 
larity after the days of Milton and Moliére. 

Wilkinson’s discussion of Ovid’s life and 
his analyses of his works are exemplary, 
and his enthusiasm is so contagious that 
even a reader who has at times grown 
weary of Ovid’s everlasting facileness 
should feel strongly impelled to ‘‘recall’’ 
him and read him again. This is a fine 
piece of salesmanship which should give 
further impetus to the current renaissance 
of Ovidian publications.? If this is the re- 
sult, then in one very significant sense, if 
in no other (and despite the author’s dis- 
claimer), the book may prove to have been 
an important contribution to scholarship. 


Ovid’s Art of Love. A New Prose Transla- 
tion by Ronap Setn. Illustrations by Guy 
NicHOoLLs. London; Spearman and Arco 
(New York: The British Book Centre 
Inc.), 1953. Pp. xiv, 117. $2.95. 


WILKINSON observes (p.121, op. cit. supra) 
concerning the Ars Amatoria, ‘It is not 

J a pornographic work. The prurient 
will read on with increasing disappoint- 
ment, and may never reach their first 
meagre reward at the end of Book II. It 
is, in fact, an Art of Courtship or Gallan- 
try ... ”’ This truth should be known by 
any wayfarer attracted either by the 
sketches which accompany Seth’s transla- 
tion or by the promise, on the dust jacket, 
of ‘‘easy and stimulating reading.”’ 

The accuracy of the translation should 
also be known. It can be judged by examin- 
ing these flores gathered (they are repre- 
sentative samples, not an exhaustive list) 
from AA 2.1-98:% ‘‘Praises to Juno’”’ (1: Io 
Paean); “Often the unhappy man invoked 
his skill’ (43: Ingenium mala saepe mov- 
ent): ‘‘without doubting that these wings 
would arm his shoulders for flight’’ (50: 
nescius haec umeris arma parata suis); 
“After these instructions’’ (65: Dum mo- 
net); and “poisonous lakes’’ (82: piscosis 
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. vadis). (It is tempting to think that 
the first part of the last error results from 
the use of a Latin-French dictionary—‘‘pis- 
cosus’’, ‘‘poissonneux’’—for Seth sup- 
posed to have started work in Paris at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale.) 


The passage already quoted from Wilkin- 
son (AA 2.197-202) takes this form in Seth’s 
hands: 


Your mistress resists? All right, give in to 
her, and in doing so you will triumph. What- 
ever she asks you to do be ready to do it. 
Criticise what she criticises; praise what she 
praises. What she says, repeat it; what she 
denies, deny it also. Laugh if she laughs; weep 
if she weeps; in a word match your counte- 
nance with hers. 


The translator uses prose because, as he 
Says (pp. xi-xii), “‘it is practically impos- 
sible to traduce the poetry of one language 
into poetry of any other.’’ He was a Brit- 
ish Agent (the dust jacket reports) behind 
enemy lines in World War II. While he was 
in Paris, officially under training by the 
Luftwaffe Intelligence (to be sent to Eng- 
land as one of its agents) he actually be- 
gan work on this translation to cover up 
his other activities. It is to be hoped that 
he obtained intelligence of genuine value. 


Fables of Aesop. A New Translation by S. 
A. Hanoprorp. With Illustrations by Brian 
Ross. (The Penguin Classics, L43.) Bal- 
timore: Penguin Books Inc., 1954. Pp. xxi, 
228. $0.65. 


THIS IS AN AGREEABLE presentation of 207 
fables from the various ancient collections. 
Most are to be found in the Halm and 
Chambry Aesops, but a few come from 
Phaedrus. Sketches by the artist appear on 
every second or third leaf. 


These fables form one of the few sec- 
tions of ancient literature that can today be 
read (in simple translation of course) to a 
small child with the expectation that he 
will experience some consistent enjoyment. 
This version is not intended for the small 
child by any means, but it is racy enough 
that it is almost sure to appeal to the 
casual reader who does not wish to be re- 
minded that he is looking at a translation. 

At least two idioms, incidentally, will 
send most readers who know Greek speed- 
ing in full curiosity to the original: (1) the 
words of the fox to the goat beside him in 
the cistern (Handford 7; Chambry 40), 
‘Then I can nip up, and pull you up too”’; 
(2) the observation that the horse, angered 
by the boar (Handford 92; Chambry 328), 
‘wanted to pay him out for this.’’ Such 


bits of phraseology lend _ considerable 
charm. 

The book contains a brief introduction re- 
lating a modest sampling of what can be 
said about Aesop and the history and na- 
ture of fable literature. And there is a sin- 
gle note upon each fable. Normally it mere- 
ly reports the Halm or Chambry or Phae- 
drus number. Occasionally Horatian or oth- 
er parallels are noted; a few allusions are 
explained and interpretative questions an- 
alyzed; sometimes the name of a deity 
precipitates a paragraph about his nature 
and in some measure his appropriateness 
among the dramatis personae of the partic- 
ular fable. These observations will possi- 
bly be appreciated by a good many read- 
ers, but they reveal some unevenness and 
naturally form little more than a token 
commentary. Horace’s version of the ‘Coun- 
try Mouse’ is, e.g., offered in full as a skill- 
ful literary parallel to Handford 41 (Cham- 
bry 243); Petronius’ version of the ‘Widow 
of Ephesus’ (Sat. 111) should have been 
given as a parallel to the dull version trans- 
lated from No. 13 in the appendix to Phae- 
drus (Handford 203). 

But the book is a happy addition to the 
Penguin series. 

GRUNDY STEINER 

Northwestern University 


1 The other two recent translations can be given 
tcken reviews here by quoting their versions of 
the same passage. A. E. Watts (Berkeley and 
af na 1954) casts it in heroic couplets 
(p ) 

By : anaes the youth, who missed his comrades, 

crie 

“Is any here?” and ‘“‘Here,”’ the nymph replied. 

Amazed, he looked all round him, but in vain; 

And calling: ‘‘Come,’’ himself was called again. 
Rolfe Humphries (Bloomington, Indiana, 1955) 
puts it into blank verse (p. 69): 

By chance Narcissus 

Lost track of his companions, started calling 

“Is anybody here?’ and ‘‘Here!’’ said Echo. 

He looked around in wonderment, called louder 

“Come to me!”’ ‘‘Come to me!”’ came back the 

answer. 

2 The apparatus of scholarship appears in two 
sets of notes. Footnotes contain explanatory and 
supplemental information. Chapter and verse 
c.tations and bibliographic details are — 
relegated to the numbered notes at the bac 
where they will not disturb the Latinate reader, 
but will be available for the student who wishes 
to investigate further. 

e proof-reading seems accurate. The only 
errors I have recorded probably stem from the 
author’s copy for they tend to recur. On p. 453, 
n. 13, read ‘712’’ for ‘‘713’’ (and so on p. 471, 
under ‘‘Fasti IV’’); ibid., n. 43, read ‘‘711"’ for 
“712"’ (and so on p. 471, under ‘‘Fasti I'’). On 
pp. 462 and 470 read “A. E. Watts’’ for “A. D. 
Watts”’ and on pp. 411, 463 and 474 read “Baldwin, 
T. W.” for ‘Baldwin, H.’ 

8 For a generous sampling of errors from all 
Se. of the , ef. R. T. Bruére’s review in 

49 (1954) 280-281. 
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Weltin, E. G. (A) 153, 375, (R) 291 
White, Elizabeth (TS) 49 

Wilson, Edmund (A) 197 

Yeo, Cedric (A) 391 
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ADIUTORES NOSTRI 


Tue Ciassitcat Journat, through its editors and subscribers, would like this 
opportunity to express its sincere thanks to those firms and individuals who 
have carried advertisements in our magazine during the present year: 


William H. Allen, Bookseller 

203 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Allyn and Bacon 

50 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
American Academy in Rome 

101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Archaeology 


211 Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Bureau of University Travel 

11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 
De Paul Summer Workshop in Latin 

DePaul University, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Doubleday Anchor Books 

575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 

300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Franklin Spier, Inc. 

232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Ginn and Company 

Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts 
D. C. Heath and Company 

285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Lester Loeb, Advertising 

25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
The Macmillan Company 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
Philosophical Library, Publishers 

15 East 40th Street, Desk 399, New York 16, N.Y. 
Reverend Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 

West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 
Scott, Foresman and Company 

433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Tufts Summer Workshop in Latin 

Tufts University, Medford 55, Massachusetts 
Vergilian Summer School in Italy 

West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 
Richard H. Walker, Tutor That Never Tires, Inc. 

8 Masterson Road, Bronxville 8, N.Y. 
Irwin Wayburn and Company 

113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
University of Wisconsin Summer Workshop 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Without their valued support THe Cuassica, JournaL could not have offered its 
subscribers many of the features appearing in this year’s issues. The editors 
sincerely hope that all subscribers will remember the advertisers with kindly 
hearts, facile pens, and open purses when the need for the advertisers’ pro- 
ducts is at hand. 

Potential advertisers in future issues of THe CiassicaL JourNaL’s Volume 
52 are requested to direct all inquiries and communications concerning ad- 
vertising contracts, copy, and billing to: 
D. Hersert Aset, Managing Editor 


Loyola University 


820 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The ancient world comes to life 


in the pages of 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


IN COMING ISSUES: a quarterly magazine published by the Archaeological Institute 

oti tore thet of America. Articles are written by experts in non-technical 

@ Building an Egyptian language, with a wealth of illustration. 

Pyramid 

@ Cosa and Rome ipti 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY a year’s subscription to 

"Rattan - ARCHAEOLOGY costs $3.75 — a saving of $1.25 on the 
regular subscription rate. This offer terminates July 1, 1956. 
Please address: 


ARCHAEOLOGY, Dept. J 
608 University of Cincinnati Library 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET “ARCHAEOLOGY AS A CAREER.” 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FOURTH SUMMER WORKSHOP 
in LATIN 
For teachers, and prospective teachers, of high-school Latin 
AUGUST 2-14, 1956 


© Exemplar classes in First Year Latin and in Advanced Latin 
© Lectures: "The Psychology of Learning"; "The Psychology of Teaching.” 
© Methods of teaching Secondary Latin 
@ Use of Audio-Visual aids 
© Latin and the Romance Languages 
® Latin and Ancient History 

The History of Latin Literature and Latin 
a Roman Letter Forms 
oe GRADUATE CREDIT OF THREE HOURS IN EDUCATION 

Open to qualified undergraduate students for credit 

in Latin or in Education 
For further information address 
Rev. Richard B. Sherlock, C.M., Ph.D. 
Director, The Latin Workshop, De Paul University 
2233 N. Kenmore Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
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